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The  cover  illustration  is  an  early  1920s 
watercolor  conception  of  the  proposed 
Medical  Center  by  Otto  Faclton  of  the  re- 
nowned architectural  firm  of  lames  Cam 
hie  Rogers.  Although  the  physical  structure 
depicted  in  this  artist's  rendition  was  as 
impractical  then  as  it  would  he  today,  it 
did  convey  our  founders'  desire  for  a strong 


sense  of  unity.  New  plans  call  for  the  mot  I 
ernization  and  reunification  of  the  Odum 
hia  Presbyterian  Medical  Centei  A fine 
full-size  reproduction  of  the  original  20  In 
22  inch  painting,  suitable  for  training  o 
available;  for  price  information  write  Km 
37,  6 30  West  1 68th  Street.  New  York 
10032. 
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In  1981,  the  Trustees  of  Presbyterian 
Hospital  and  Columbia  University 
gathered  in  an  effort  to  chart  a course 
for  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Med- 
ical Center  over  the  next  quarter- 
century.  The  task  was  most  ambi- 
tious in  terms  of  responsibility,  but 
from  their  deliberations  emerged  a 
new  definition  of  the  medical  center 
concept  first  forged  50  years  ago  when 
the  permanent  alliance  between  the 
two  institutions  was  formed.  Thus, 
for  the  second  time  in  our  history,  we 
have  endeavored  to  design  a plan  not 
only  for  our  future,  but  a plan  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a model  for  the 
medical  community  at  large. 

Over  the  past  half  century,  the 
Center  has  occupied  many  roles  and 
filled  many  needs.  It  is  the  family 
physician  for  its  neighbors  and  a 
source  of  new  hope  for  seriously  ill 
patients  referred  from  other  hospi- 
tals. It  is  a center  of  learning  which 
serves  the  entire  nation  and  a source 
of  new  biomedical  knowledge  that 
serves  the  world.  Naturally,  to  do  so 
many  things  and  do  them  well  is  a 
formidable  task.  But  those  who 
planned  for  the  Medical  Center's  fu- 
ture were  determined  to  settle  with 
no  less  than  excellence,  and  not  just 
to  excel  in  one  area  but  to  meet  the 
demands  of  all  our  constituencies. 

With  the  guidance  of  our  trustees, 
the  cooperation  of  leaders  in  busi- 
ness, government  and  the  commu- 
nity, and  with  the  indispensable  help 
of  our  faculty  and  staff,  we  believe 
that  we  have  established  a program 
capable  of  meeting  the  challenges  to 
be  faced  over  the  next  25  years. 


Edward  H.  Noroian, 
Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 


REDEFINING 
THE  MEDICAL 
CENTER 

GOALS  FOR  TODAY  AND 
THE  COMING  DECADES 


Long-Range  Planning 

The  1921  Permanent  Alliance  Agree- 
ment stated  that  the  Medical  Center 
was  being  established  in  order  to  "se- 
cure the  best  obtainable  treatment  of 
the  sick  and  injured  and  to  provide 
for  medical  education  and  research  of 
the  highest  type."  Since  then,  the 
Center  has  carried  out  that  mandate, 
earning  world  renown  and  respect. 
But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  any  in- 
stitution will  retain  its  leadership 
role  using  yesterday's  approaches, 
ideas  or  facilities.  The  biomedical  re- 
search advances  of  the  last  few  dec- 
ades have  transformed  medical 
investigation  and  practice,  while  the 
social  and  economic  upheavals  over 
the  same  period  have  overturned 
many  traditional  attitudes  and  per- 
spectives. Thus  the  key  issue  con- 
fronting long-range  planners  is  how 
to  benefit  from  our  past  while  adapt- 
ing to  sustain  our  pre-eminence  in 
the  future. 

To  begin  with,  medical  science  and 
practice  have  become  so  complex 
that  very  few  things  can  be  done  by 
any  one  person  or  even  one  group 
acting  alone.  When  it  comes  to  large 
and  complicated  institutions  such  as 
Columbia  University  and  Presbyter- 
ian Hospital,  planning  must  be  based 
on  a process  that  recognizes  the  in- 
fluences and  forces  outside  of  both 
institutions.  Our  Long-Range  Plan- 
ning Committee  was  formed  to  pro- 
vide that  kind  of  process. 

Interdependence 

The  need  for  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination is  apparent  at  every  level  of 
the  Medical  Center.  When  CPMC 
was  founded  in  1928,  some  special- 
ties such  as  pediatric  neuropsychia- 
try and  perinatology  did  not  exist.  It 
was  the  integration  of  patient  care, 
teaching  and  research  that  enabled 
such  specialties  and  subspecialties  to 
emerge,  to  the  benefit  of  our  patients 
and  the  advancement  of  medical  sci- 
ence. In  those  days  no  one  had  con- 
ceived of  such  a thing  as  "molecular 
biology,"  and  if  they  had,  they  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  envision 
how  such  a science  could  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Today  this  basic  science  is  having 
immediate  and  direct  impact  on 
clinical  medicine  and  people's  lives. 

Similarly,  the  Department  of 


Anatomy  is  no  longer  concerned 
merely  with  gross  physical  structure 
but  with  the  relationship  of  form  and 
spatial  dimension  to  function;  it  in- 
vestigates not  just  anatomy  but  mi- 
croscopic and  developmental 
anatomy  and  neuroanatomy.  The 
name  has  been  changed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Anatomy  and  Cell  Biol- 
ogy as  an  indication  of  the  changes  in 
its  depth  of  field.  Such  revisions  of 
tradition  are  bound  to  continue  and 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future. 

Radiology,  for  example,  was  once  a 
specialty  concerned  primarily  with 
the  diagnostic  use  of  X rays.  It  is  now 
involved  in  many  different  areas  of 
diagnostic  "imaging"  and  clearly  will 
be  exploring  even  more  unusual  and 
informative  techniques  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  most  exciting  new  imaging 
technique  is  nuclear  magnetic  reso- 
nance scanning,  which  uses  no  radia- 
tion at  all  yet  provides  radiologists 
with  information  about  organ  func- 
tion and  structure.  Currently,  there 
are  nine  radiology  suites  at  the  Med- 
ical Center,  but  few,  if  any,  could 
support  an  NMR  scanner  individ- 
ually. A centralized  scanning  facility, 
however,  might  allow  NMR  imaging 
to  be  developed  efficiently  enough  to 
provide  the  highest  quality  diagnos- 
tic technology  in  the  world  to  our 
medical  specialists  and  their  pa- 
tients, as  well  as  to  researchers  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Similarly,  our  General  Clinical  Re- 
search Center  is  a central  source  for 
medical  research  and  treatment 
where  physicians  from  various  dis- 
ciplines, either  individually  or  in  in- 
terdisciplinary teams,  can  investigate 
the  causes,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  a complete  spectrum  of  diseases. 

The  basic  belief  in  cooperation  and 
teamwork  that  lies  behind  the  med- 
ical center  concept  is  also  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  care  of  high  risk 
babies  where  the  Center  has  gained 
an  enviable  reputation.  Specialists  in 
pulmonary  function,  intravenous 
nutrition  and  various  aspects  of  ob- 
stetrics, pediatrics  and  perinatalogy 
work  together  to  assure  that  these 
fragile,  endangered  infants  have  an 
optimal  chance  of  surviving  in  good 
health.  The  integration  of  obstetrics 
and  pediatrics  has  been  further  en- 
hanced by  the  establishment  of  a 


Center  for  Women  and  Children. 

Education  has  now  become  more 
appropriately  integrated.  Certain 
basic  courses  are  shared  by  students 
in  medicine,  nursing,  dentistry,  pub- 
lic health,  and  the  allied  health  dis- 
ciplines such  as  occupational  and 
physical  therapy.  Students  may  work 
for  joint  degrees  in  clinical  medicine 
and  research,  medicine  and  public 
health,  or  public  health  and  business 
administration.  Residents  in  oral 
surgery  may  work  alongside  fellows 
in  plastic  and  pediatric  surgery  to 
help  reconstruct  the  face  of  a young 
accident  victim. 

All  these  situations  present  oppor- 
tunities for  the  men  and  women  who 
work,  teach,  or  learn  at  the  Medical 
Center  to  enrich  themselves  scien- 
tifically and  personally,  and  to 
broaden  their  views  of  the  world  and 
deepen  their  understanding  of  their 
work.  As  technology  and  society 
change,  those  best  able  to  lead  the 
way  into  the  future  will  be  those  with 
an  understanding  of  tradition  and  a 
working  relationship  with  people  of 
other  skills  and  perspectives. 

Innovative  Financing: 

Rational  Resource  Allocation 

With  the  decreasing  role  of  govern- 
ment as  a source  of  funding  for  med- 
ical education,  research  and  clinical 
care,  the  Medical  Center  must  de- 
velop innovative  approaches  to  fi- 
nancial stability  and  growth. 

The  Hospital,  for  instance,  has  al- 
ready begun  to  apply  planning  and 
marketing  methods  to  assure  suffi- 
cient revenue  for  all  of  its  programs, 
many  of  which  lose  money  but  are 
nevertheless  needed  by  patients.  For 
example,  certain  highly  specialized 
blood  coagulation  laboratories  may 
be  used  infrequently,  but  on  those 
occasions  may  save  a life.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  such  facilities  while  on 
"standby,"  as  well  as  the  losses  gen- 
erated by  thousands  of  Hospital  pa- 
tients who  cannot  pay  their  bills, 
must  be  offset  by  income  from  other 
sources. 

Hospitals  recognize  that  none  of 
them  can  be  all  things  to  all  people, 
and  therefore  they  must  enhance 
their  most  outstanding  services  by 
channeling  scarce  resources  into 
those  rather  than  others.  The  high- 
risk  maternity  center  at  CPMC  is  an 


example.  High  risk  maternity  and 
neonatal  care  is  impractical  to  pro- 
vide in  small  community  hospitals 
but  not  at  Presbyterian,  which 
accepts  patients  from  affiliated 
community  programs  in  hospitals 
throughout  the  Tri-State  area  when 
the  lives  of  mother  and  fetus,  or  a 
newborn  baby,  are  in  jeopardy. 
Equally  important  is  the  effort  of 
CPMC  doctors  and  nurses  to  provide 
continuing  education  for  the  staff  of 
referring  hospitals,  thereby  upgrad- 
ing the  care  of  mothers  and  new- 
borns through  the  entire  network. 

At  first  glance  the  word  "market- 
ing" may  seem  out  of  place  in  a med- 
ical context.  Yet  it  simply  describes 
an  orderly  method  of  bringing  to- 
gether producers  and  consumers.  For 
example,  by  analyzing  the  medical 
"marketplace,"  we  can  determine 
where  specific  services  such  as  high- 
risk  maternity  care  or  home  care 
would  be  needed.  Marketing  thus  as- 
sures that  such  services  are  provided 
only  where  they  are  actually  needed 
and  in  a way  that  they  will  be  viable. 
It  is  yet  another  tool  to  guarantee 
cost-effectiveness  and  to  help  assure 
fiscal  stability,  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  serve  our  patients  in  years  to 
come. 

Education  and  research  financing 
also  face  an  uncertain  future.  Pri- 
vate, institutional  and  industry  sup- 
port must  be  encouraged  and  new 
partnerships  formed  among  these 
groups.  The  College  recently  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  funds  from  among 
its  alumni  and  other  supporters  to 
meet  a matching  "challenge"  grant 
from  the  Kaiser  Foundation,  thus 
providing  greatly  needed  scholarship 
funds.  New  approaches  to  student  fi- 
nancial support  must  be  found  in  or- 
der to  prevent  a return  to  the  time 
when  only  the  rich  could  afford  to  at- 
tend medical  school. 

Efficiency  and  Cost  Containment 

Health  care  consumes  10%  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States,  while  hospital  costs  comprise 
40%  of  the  total.  Because  health  care 
each  year  accounts  for  a growing  per- 
centage of  the  GNP,  there  is  growing 
pressure  to  control  these  costs.  The 
Medical  Center  has  accepted  this 
challenge  to  assure  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 


Cost  containment  is  not  new  to  the 
Medical  Center.  Presbyterian  charges 
less  per  patient  for  inpatient  care  than 
any  comparable  university  teaching 
hospital  in  the  New  York  Metropol- 
itan area,  which  is  in  part  a result  of 
careful  budgeting  and  limits  on 
length  of  stay. 

Strict  budgetary  controls  have  been 
imposed  on  every  cost  center  in  the 
complex.  Inpatient  care  is  carefully 
monitored  to  make  sure  that  treat- 
ment and  length  of  stay  are  appropri- 
ate. An  innovative  "rapid  evaluation 
unit"  is  used  to  quickly  treat  walk- 
in  patients  who  don't  require  emer- 
gency room  services.  Group  prac- 
tices provide  continuity  of  care  and 
preventive  services  for  patients 
without  family  physicians,  thereby 
reducing  the  use  of  costly  inpatient 
care.  Energy  conservation  methods, 
including  an  "energy  awareness" 
program  for  employees,  and  burning 
of  garbage  to  produce  steam,  have 
trimmed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  from  fuel  bills.  As  the  Medi- 
cal Center  prepares  to  rebuild,  con- 
solidation of  services  and  overall 
efficiency  will  be  high  priorities. 

Community  Commitment 

For  the  first  time,  the  Goals  and  Mis- 
sions statement  for  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  1981  addressed  its  special 
relationship  to  the  Washington 
Heights-Inwood  community.  CPMC 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a re- 
source to  the  nation,  yet  only  re- 
cently have  academic  medical 
centers  in  urban  areas  begun  to  real- 
ize their  role  as  family  doctor  and 
health  educator  for  their  immediate 
communities. 

The  needs  of  the  Washington 
Heights-Inwood  area,  a federally  des- 
ignated "medically  underserved" 
area,  are  great.  Therefore  the  Hospi- 
tal hopes  to  jointly  sponsor  an  Am- 
bulatory Care  Network  Corporation 
that  would  "homestead"  private 
physicians  in  the  community. 

Regionalization  and  Networking 

One  approach  to  containing  health 
care  costs  while  improving  health 
care  is  regionalization,  a method 
which  centralizes  costly  services  and 
thus  avoids  duplication.  Columbia 
has  been  the  focus  of  a medical  edu- 
cation network  for  many  years.  Al- 


though Presbyterian  and  Columbia 
maintain  the  special  relationship  de- 
fined in  the  permanent  alliance 
agreement,  the  University  is  allied 
with  many  other  hospitals  in  terms 
of  their  research  and  residency  edu- 
cation programs.  Some  850  of  the 
2,500  P&S  faculty  members  hold  ap- 
pointments in  these  hospitals. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  also  is  the 
focus  of  a number  of  formal  and  in- 
formal networks.  The  Ambulatory 
Care  Network  Corporation,  planned 
in  cooperation  with  the  local  com- 
munity board  and  other  community 
organizations,  plans  to  link  health 
care  providers  in  the  Washington 
Heights-Inwood  area  with  the  Hos- 
pital and  University.  This  will  assure 
a reasonable  supply  of  high  quality 
medical  services  to  the  people  as  well 
as  continuing  education  for  com- 
munity physicians.  The  Medical 
Center  also  intends  to  expand  its 
commitment  to  the  region,  pro- 
viding a source  of  high  technology 
referral  services  and  educational 
programs. 

The  Environment 

One  of  the  critical  goals  of  the  Med- 
ical Center  is  to  recruit  outstanding 
health  professionals  and  students  in 
all  fields.  This  means  not  only  spe- 
cialists in  medicine  and  dentistry,  but 
clinicians,  basic  scientists,  research- 
ers, and  teachers  in  nursing,  public 
health,  social  services,  the  bio- 
medical sciences  and  the  allied  health 
professions. 

This  effort  could  not  succeed 
without  addressing  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding a working  environment  that 
fosters  individual  contributions  to 
the  fulfillment  of  our  institutional 
mission.  A modernized  Medical 
Center,  as  recommended  by  the  two 
Boards  of  Trustees,  would  provide 
such  an  environment  and  assure 
continued  recruitment  of  the  kind  of 
faculty  and  staff  that  have  made  Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  medical  centers. 
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Mission: 

To  be  a center  of  excellence  for 
the  care  of  patients  with  com- 
plex and  difficult  medical  prob- 
lems who  require  the  full 
resources  of  a modem,  tertiary 
care  medical  center. 


For  Dennis  Putorti,  the  choice  be- 
tween undergoing  arrhythmia  sur- 
gery or  facing  a lifetime  of  heart 
trouble  and  potentially  serious  side 
effects  from  medication  was  simple. 

Dennis,  a young  athletic  high 
school  math  teacher  living  in  West- 
chester with  his  wife  and  baby  son, 
was  taking  three  kinds  of  medication 
several  times  each  day,  about  20  tab- 
lets in  all,  to  control  his  heart  palpi- 
tations. His  dangerous  abnormal 
heart  rhythm  disturbances  were 
caused  by  a condition  called  Wolff- 
Parkinson-White  (WPW)  syndrome. 
Most  people  born  with  WPW  don't 
have  such  serious  trouble,  but  Den- 
nis wasn't  so  lucky.  An  extra  connec- 
tion of  microscopic  muscle  fibers 
between  his  atria  and  ventricles  pro- 
duced a second  pathway  that  inter- 
ferred  with  his  heart's  normal 
electrical  conduction  system.  Thus 
impulses  kept  short-circuiting  be- 
tween the  atria  and  the  ventricles  in- 
stead of  rhythmically  conducting 
through  the  pathways. 

For  Dennis,  that  meant  experienc- 
ing recurrent  heart  palpitations  dur- 
ing which  his  pulse  raced,  his  chest 
pounded,  and  he  gasped  for  breath  as 
though  he  had  over-exercised.  When 
his  problem  first  developed,  he 
consulted  several  physicians  but 
treatment  wasn't  successful.  A 
recommendation  led  him  to  the 
Arrhythmia  Control  Unit  at  Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center, 
one  of  the  nation's  high-technology 
referral  centers  for  abnormal 
heart  rhythms.  There  his  arrhythmia 
was  brought  under  control  with 
medication. 

The  Arrhythmia  Control  Unit,  is 
one  of  the  largest  clinical  and  re- 
search groups  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Combining  the  disci- 
plines of  medicine  (cardiology),  phar- 
macology, physiology,  surgery  and 
computer  science,  this  unit  wages  a 
broad  attack  on  heart  rhythm  dis- 
turbances utilizing  drugs,  pace- 
makers, and  surgery.  Two  kinds  of 
arrhythmias  treated  are  ventricular 
tachycardia  (VT)  and  those  caused  by 
WPW.  VT  patients  are  prone  to  sud- 
den death,  taking  its  toll  of  500,000 
Americans  each  year,  two-thirds  of 
whom  have  never  had  a single  heart 
attack.  For  the  survivors  of  the  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  patients  like 


Dennis,  most  problems  can  be  con- 
trolled by  anti-arrhythmic  drugs. 

In  January  1981,  Dennis's  condi- 
tion worsened  and  the  palpitations 
could  be  controlled  only  by  a com- 
bination of  several  medications. 
Down  the  road  was  the  possibility  of 
many  side  effects  and  even  death. 

"When  my  doctor  suggested  sur- 
gery, I jumped  at  the  chance,"  re- 
called Dennis.  Working  with  a team 
of  cardiologists  and  nurses,  a surgeon 
used  a special  glove  equipped  with  an 
exploring  electrode  on  each  of  four 
fingertips  to  record  electrical  impul- 
ses, like  an  electrocardiogram,  from 
points  on  the  inside  lining  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  heart.  These  were 
assembled  into  an  electrical  map  to 
locate  precisely  the  area  interfering 
with  the  normal  impulse  pathway. 
Based  on  this  map,  the  surgeon  sev- 
ered the  abnormal  connection  in  an 
operation  performed  in  only  a few 
hospitals  world-wide.  Dennis's  sub- 
sequent ECG  confirmed  the  success. 

Had  Dennis  been  afflicted  with 
ventricular  tachycardia,  rather  than 
WPW,  he  later  would  have  under- 
gone additional  testing.  This  testing 
would  confirm  through  electrical 
stimulation  that  the  heart  could  not 
be  provoked  into  beating  irregularly. 
These  crucial  electrophysiological 
tests,  available  only  at  the  most 
specialized  health  care  centers,  also 
are  used  to  check  the  effectiveness  of 
arrhythmia-control  drugs. 

Dennis  underwent  this  surgery  in 
August  of  1981.  Since  that  time,  he 
has  required  no  medication  and  looks 
forward  to  a full  and  normal  life.  In 
addition  to  teaching  his  students  the 
finer  points  of  geometry,  he  also  en- 
joys walking  several  miles  a day. 

Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  staff,  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Vienna,  are  now  devel- 
oping one  of  the  world's  first  clinical 
computerized  heart  mapping  sys- 
tem. Computers  receiving  data  from 
multi-contact  probes  will  provide  in- 
stant analysis,  thus  the  mapping  pro- 
cedure will  be  accomplished  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  it  takes  now.  The 
procedure,  which  originally  took  30 
minutes  to  perform  with  a single 
probe,  can  now  be  done  in  12-15 
minutes.  Computers  will  enable  the 
mapping  to  be  finished  in  2 or  3 min- 
utes, making  this  surgery  even  safer. 


Mission: 

To  conduct  research  In  and 
advance  the  knowledge  of  the 
cause,  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  and  disability. 


Lymphocyte  from  the  spleen  fuses  with 
a cancer  cell  to  form  a hybridoma. 

© David  Scharf. 


In  the  body's  fight  against  disease  or 
infection,  the  spleen  and  lymph  sys- 
tem produce  antibodies  to  track  down 
and  destroy  foreign  substances.  Each 
antibody  is  specific  for  a particular 
target  — called  an  antigen  — on  the 
surface  of  an  invading  cell,  bacteria, 
toxin  or  other  agent.  In  fact,  the  hu- 
man body  harbors  a million  different 
antibodies  for  this  task,  which  has 
made  it  difficult  to  isolate  and  gather 
one  type  of  antibody  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  research  or  therapy. 

But  the  monoclonal  antibody  tech- 
nique, an  outgrowth  of  genetic  engi- 
neering, vastly  simplifies  this  task. 
Instead  of  chasing  after  antibodies, 
researchers  isolate  a spleen  cell  that 
produces  the  desired  antibody,  then 
fuse  it  with  a cancer  cell  called  a 
myeloma.  The  resulting  hybrid— a 
hybridoma  — inherits  the  antibody- 
producing  capacity  of  the  spleen  cell 
and  the  great  reproductive  capacity 
of  the  myeloma.  The  hybridoma 
grows  into  colonies  that  produce 
copious  amounts  of  antibody. 

The  technique  is  a tool  of  astound- 
ing specificity  and  sensitivity.  Large 
numbers  of  antibodies,  for  example, 
could  conceivably  be  unleashed  to  at- 
tack cancer  cells  and  no  others.  Con- 
ventional anticancer  weapons  such 
as  chemotherapy  and  radiation  do  not 
neatly  distinguish  between  normal 
and  diseased  cells  and  often  result  in 
debilitating  side  effects. 

This  approach  is  one  part  of  the  re- 
search in  the  Department  of  Der- 
matology. The  technique's  specificity 
has  allowed  dermatology  researchers 
to  demonstrate  that  a host  of  dis- 
eases of  white  blood  cells  character- 
ized by  initial  skin  problems  are 
actually  variants  of  cutaneous  T-cell 
lymphoma  (CTCL),  a fatal  human 
skm  cancer.  The  new  classification 
showed  that  CTCL  is  as  common  as 
Hodgkin's  Disease.  A laboratory  test 
sensitive  enough  to  detect  the  dis- 
ease early  also  has  been  devised. 

The  clinical  importance  of  mono- 
clonal antibodies  is  dramatically  seen 
in  the  case  of  a German  business- 
man. Two  growths  on  his  chest  were 
biopsied  by  his  local  doctor  in  Ger- 
many and  found  to  be  malignant;  the 
diagnosis  was  lymphoma.  Wanting  a 
second  opinion,  the  man  was  even- 
tually referred  to  a member  of  the 
Dermatology  Department,  whose 


laboratory  is  the  only  one  producing 
and  using  the  relevant  antibodies. 
The  physician  found  no  malignant 
cells,  sparing  the  man  needless  anx- 
iety and  unnecessary  chemotherapy. 
The  test  is  expected  to  be  generally 
available  in  about  one  year. 

A second  major  finding  using  this 
technique  concerns  the  role  of  the 
skin  in  the  body's  immunologic  de- 
fense. A Visiting  Research  Scientist 
in  the  Dermatology  Department 
found  the  first  evidence  that  the  skin 
produces  a substance  "immunologi- 
cally  indistinguishable"  from  a hor- 
mone produced  in  the  thymus.  The 
hormone  is  responsible  for  differen- 
tiation of  cells  that  regulate  the  de- 
velopment of  antibody-producing 
lymphocytes  and  directly  help  to  re- 
pel infections.  According  to  CPMC 
dermatologists,  unraveling  the  skin's 
contribution  to  immunity  will  great- 
ly advance  understanding  of  the  broad 
spectrum  of  skin  diseases  and,  per- 
haps, other  forms  of  cancer. 

Some  of  the  many  other  research- 
ers using  monoclonal  antibodies  at 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  include  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  who  are 
studying  the  antigenic  components 
and  structure  of  human  chorionic 
gonadotropin  (hCG).  HCG  is  a hor- 
mone involved  in  pregnancy,  but  it  is 
also  observed  in  minute  quantities  in 
some  people  with  cancers,  such  as 
testicular  tumors.  Tests  that  could 
accurately  detect  very  small  quan- 
tities of  hCG  would  be  extremely 
useful  in  the  detection  and  monitor- 
ing of  cancer. 

These  scientists  are  also  applying 
the  technique  to  study  crosslinking 
in  fibrin  chains  in  the  formation  of  a 
blood  clot  or  thrombus  in  a blood 
vessel.  This  will  help  in  understand- 
ing why  some  people  have  a greater 
tendency  to  form  blood  clots. 

Members  of  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  have  produced  a series 
of  hybridomas  for  the  study  of  the  ge- 
netics and  biochemistry  of  antibody 
production. 

In  yet  other  areas,  a large  group  of 
immunologists  in  the  Departments 
of  Pathology  and  Surgery  have  har- 
nessed the  power  of  hybridomas  for 
research  into  breast  cancer,  various 
leukemias  and  lymphomas,  and  re- 
jection of  heart  and  kidney  grafts. 


Mission: 

To  educate  students  and 
professionals  In  medicine, 
dentistry,  nursing,  public 
health,  and  the  allied  health 
sciences. 


Three  quarters  of  a century  ago,  in 
1907,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  first  recognized  that  medi- 
cal schools  have  an  educational  re- 
sponsibility well  beyond  the  training 
of  physicians.  In  that  year,  the  De- 
partments of  Surgery  and  Medicine 
began  sharing  their  knowledge  with 
a wider  constituency  by  offering 
postgraduate  courses  for  physicians 
already  in  practice. 

In  the  years  remaining  in  this  cen- 
tury, the  Medical  Center  is  looking 
forward  to  educational  opportunities 
undreamed  of  even  by  those  far- 
sighted faculty  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. With  today's  technology,  there 
is  virtually  no  corner  of  the  country, 
however  remote  and  unpopulated, 
that  could  not  reap  the  benefits  of  ed- 
ucational updating  and  refresher 
courses.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions can  be  bounced  by  satellite  into 
the  closed  circuit  TV  receivers  of  the 
smallest  rural  hospital  or  clinic. 
Taped  lectures  and  "teleconfer- 
ences" already  are  bringing  the  ex- 
pertise of  CPMC  faculty  and  staff  to 
thousands  of  practitioners  anxious  to 
hone  their  skills  and  bring  to  their 
patients  the  highest  quality  of  care. 
In  an  average  week,  some  25  semi- 
nars, conferences,  courses,  and 
rounds  are  conducted,  most  of  which 
are  open  to  community  physicians. 

But  one  thing  will  remain  vir- 
tually unchanged  because  its  value 
remains  unquestioned.  That  is  the 
traditional  classroom  lecture  and 
discussion  format,  with  the  addition 
of  modern  multimedia  aids. 

For  practicing  physicians,  there  is 
absolutely  no  substitute  for  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  medical  matters 
face  to  face  with  the  expert  who 
wrote  the  text  they  used  in  medical 
school  or  the  scientific  paper  they 
read  last  week,  or  to  be  in  the  room 
listening  as  two  highly  respected  sci- 
entists report  different  experiences 
with  the  same  therapy,  according 
to  specialists  in  the  Center  for  Con- 
tinuing Education  in  the  Health 
Sciences. 

Faculty  have  given  courses  which, 
by  request  of  co-sponsors,  were  held 
in  mid-Manhattan  hotels.  These  were 
well-run  courses  in  excellent  facili- 
ties with  certain  amenities  the  med- 
ical center  cannot  provide.  But  many 
participants  have  voiced  dissatisfac- 


tion. There  is  something  about  the 
atmosphere  of  a course  given  right  in 
the  middle  of  our  research  and  teach- 
ing activities  that  carries  more  cred- 
ibility and  arouses  more  interest  than 
a course  given  anywhere  else. 

The  fact  that  physicians  prefer 
courses  at  the  Medical  Center  de- 
spite the  extra  travel  time  uptown  is 
one  clear  indication  that  physicians 
attending  these  courses  are  not  com- 
ing for  paper  credit  alone,  but  with  a 
serious  desire  for  learning.  Similar 
evidence  comes  from  the  daily  at- 
tendance records:  of  an  enrollment  of 
100  in  a five-day  course,  only  one  or 
two  will  leave  before  the  final  day. 
Post-course  evaluations  are  carefully 
studied  by  the  course  directors  and 
the  overwhelming  impression  is  that 
physicians  attending  the  courses  give 
careful  thought  to  their  comments. 

These  courses  are  intended  for  the 
education  of  physicians  already  es- 
tablished in  practice,  but  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  those  doctors. 

More  and  more,  medical  students 
are  attending  these  sessions.  And 
white  coats— which  easily  distin- 
guish our  interns  and  residents  from 
the  business  suits  of  the  visiting 
physician  — are  common  in  the 
audiences. 

One  thing  that  distinguishes  con- 
tinuing education  at  CPMC  is  its 
ability  to  draw  on  an  exceptional  fac- 
ulty. But  it  readily  calls  on  speakers 
from  elsewhere  in  the  country  or 
world  if  they  are  the  foremost  ex- 
perts in  their  respective  field.  Many 
other  medical  schools  tend  to  select 
only  from  their  own  faculty. 

Continuing  education  programs 
here  focus  more  on  special  areas  of 
learning  than  on  refresher  courses  in 
medical  basics.  Among  some  of  the 
most  popular  of  these  courses  are 
those  on  infectious  diseases,  renal 
biopsy,  medical  hypnosis,  and  new 
techniques  in  ophthalmology.  Two 
nutrition  courses  in  the  Fall  at- 
tracted 1100  applicants  each.  Board 
review  courses  are  popular. 

As  medical  practice  becomes  more 
complex,  practicing  physicians  will 
of  necessity  turn  more  and  more  to 
academic  medical  centers  as  a means 
of  expanding  their  knowledge.  The 
Medical  Center,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
sees  this  aspect  of  education  as  a ma- 
jor activity  in  coming  years. 
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Mission: 

To  develop  programs  for  and  to 
promote  services  to  the  Wash- 
ington Helghts-lnwood  Commu- 
nity as  part  of  Its  role  In  the 
community  (and)  to  provide  a 
single  standard  of  the  highest 
quality  care  for  the  sick  and  In- 
jured In  settings  that  assure 
comfort , compassion  and  dig- 
nity for  all  patients. 


Rhonda  M.  lived  in  the  Washington 
Heights-Inwood  community  most  of 
her  71  years  and  was  considered  an 
independent  woman.  After  her  hus- 
band died,  she  insisted  upon  remain- 
ing in  the  community  even  though 
her  daughter  would  have  felt  more 
comfortable  if  she  had  consented  to 
move  closer  to  her. 

Rhonda  then  had  a mild  stroke. 
With  the  help  of  occupational  and 
physical  therapists,  this  resilient 
woman  made  a quick  recovery.  At 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  she  learned 
that  she  could  still  get  dressed  and 
cook  for  herself  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Social  Services  Department,  ar- 
ranged for  a homemaker  to  help  with 
the  shopping  and  the  cleaning.  She 
was  soon  able  to  return  to  her  home. 

Subsequently,  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son, she  became  abusive  to  the 
homemaker  and  withdrawn  and  de- 
pressed. She  would  remain  in  bed 
most  of  the  day,  apparently  watching 
television.  At  night,  she  had  great 
difficulty  sleeping.  She  began  to  de- 
teriorate physically  as  well  as  men- 
tally from  lack  of  exercise.  All  the 
progress  gained  at  the  Hospital  was 
about  to  be  lost. 

At  the  request  of  the  homemaker, 
the  daughter  came  to  visit  to  see  if 
she  could  improve  the  situation. 
When  she  arrived,  Rhonda  was  in  bed 
crying  and  when  they  could  not  get 
her  to  stop  crying,  they  brought  her 
to  the  psychiatric  emergency  service 
at  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

The  daughter  became  convinced 
that  Rhonda  would  have  to  be  placed 
in  a nursing  home.  Instead,  suppor- 
tive counseling  was  given  in  the 
emergency  room,  and  she  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Hospital's  new  geriatric 
psychiatry  program,  and  was  able  to 
return  home.  In  a few  days  she  re- 
turned to  the  Hospital  where  she  was 
enrolled  in  a psychiatric  support 
group  and  was  given  antidepressants. 

Rhonda  is  typical  of  the  patients 
seen  in  the  geriatric  psychiatry  pro- 
gram. In  such  cases,  the  object  is  to 
keep  the  patient  at  home  while 
working  closely  with  the  Social 
Service  Department  to  arrange  for 
more  frequent  visits  by  homemakers 
or  the  Visiting  Nurse  Services.  In  ad- 
dition to  helping  patients  like 
Rhonda  break  free  of  the  depression 
that  torments  them,  psychiatrists  are 


able  to  improve  the  relationship  be- 
tween aides  and  patients. 

After  a while,  the  home  health  aide 
becomes  part  of  the  family,  which 
has  been  an  effective  and  direct  way 
to  resolve  many  of  the  conflicts  that 
arise  in  daily  living.  It  also  makes  it 
more  likely  that  patients  will  do  their 
exercises  and  take  their  medication 
when  they  are  supposed  to,  and  it 
seems  to  create  a happier,  more  pro- 
ductive home  environment. 

Implicit  in  the  Medical  Center's 
renewed  commitment  to  the  com- 
munity is  a deep  concern  about  the 
future  of  the  many  senior  citizens 
who  live  in  the  area.  Although  the 
aged  population  of  the  entire  country 
is  increasing  rapidly,  in  the  Washing- 
ton Heights-Inwood  area,  there  are  44 
percent  more  people  over  65  than  in 
the  City  as  a whole.  As  a result  of  this 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  has  taken  a special  interest  in 
senior  citizens  and  the  aging  process. 

For  example,  CPMC  is  one  of  the 
small  number  of  federally  designated 
centers  for  the  study  of  long-term  care 
and  gerontology.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's Center  for  Geriatrics  and  Ger- 
ontology and  Long-Term  Care  Center 
has  been  conducting  research  into 
service  delivery  for  the  frail  elderly 
and  providing  teaching  programs  for 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  educa- 
tors, speech  pathologists,  hearing 
specialists,  public  health  profession- 
als, nurses,  occupational  health 
workers,  social  workers,  architects 
and  planners,  and  medical  and  psy- 
chiatric residents.  The  School  of 
Nursing  now  offers  a gerontology 
major  leading  to  a master's  degree  and 
potential  certification  as  a geriatric 
nurse  practitioner.  In  Psychiatry, 
Neurology,  Medicine  and  other  de- 
partments, the  mechanisms  of  aging 
are  being  studied,  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  senile  dementia,  depres- 
sion, and  the  role  of  hypertension  in 
the  elderly. 

In  recognition  of  the  greater  than 
average  need  for  care  among  seniors 
and  the  geographical  barriers  to  care 
in  the  area,  Presbyterian  Hospital  is 
working  to  expand  primary  care 
services  through  its  on-site  groups 
and  a proposed  ambulatory  care 
network  that  would  "homestead" 
private  doctors  offices  in  the 
community. 


Departmental  Reports 


Anatomy  and  Cell  Biology 

The  current  academic  year  marks  the 
beginning  of  a new  era,  with  a change 
in  name  from  Anatomy  to  Anatomy 
and  Cell  Biology.  This  represents  a 
move  in  a new  direction  and  a seri- 
ous departure  from  the  past.  Cell  bi- 
ology has  been  represented  in  the 
department  by  the  work  of  a number 
of  great  scientists,  but  our  impact  in 
this  area  needs  to  be  greater,  and  this 
aspect  of  our  mission  will  be  empha- 
sized in  future  recruitment. 

The  new  emphasis  does  not  mean 
that  other  more  traditional  anatom- 
ical pursuits  will  be  ignored.  Neuro- 
biology, especially  the  study  of  neural 
development,  remains  significantly 
represented.  Major  observations  have 
been  made  in  the  development  of  the 
intrinsic  innervation  of  the  gut,  and 
a particular  action  of  nerve  growth 
factor— the  earliest  yet  identified  — 
has  been  discovered;  it  may  underlie 
the  molecular  basis  of  action  of  this 
protein.  The  Department  has  made 
major  contributions  to  endocrinol- 
ogy with  better  understanding  of  the 
structure  and  development  of  pep- 
tide-containing neurons  and  how 
connections  are  established  in  the 
auditory  pathways. 

Other  fields  of  anatomy  are  also 
alive  and  well:  important  findings  on 
the  role  of  biogenic  amines  as  local 
messengers  between  endocrine 
glands  opens  up  a whole  new  avenue 
of  research  and  may  come  to  repre- 
sent the  launching  of  a new  field. 

Cell  Biology  may  increase  but 
Anatomy  will  not  be  neglected. 


Anesthesiology 

The  Department's  activities  reflect 
the  Medical  Center's  goals  and  mis- 
sions in  its  research,  educational  and 
clinical  activities  which  have  as  their 
ultimate  aim  the  provision  of  a wide 
range  of  services— from  safe,  effec- 
tive and  efficient  care  of  good  risk  pa- 
tients with  simple  complaints  to  the 
care  of  the  most  severe  and  complex 
illness  or  injury  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced knowledge  and  technology. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  the 
benefits  of  anesthesia  and  surgery  can 
be  made  available  to  patients  so 
severely  ill  that  a relatively  few 
years  ago  they  would  not  have  been 
considered  able  to  survive  the  anes- 


thesia of  that  time.  This  improve- 
ment in  what  can  be  offered  to 
patients  has  come  about  through  in- 
creased knowledge,  improved  edu- 
cation and  training,  and  more  precise 
and  judicious  use  of  newer  and  safer 
drugs  and  agents.  Most  importantly, 
technology  has  now  made  available 
systems  that  guard  against  potential 
accidents  during  anesthesia  and  al- 
low moment-to-moment  adjust- 
ment of  anesthesia  based  on  its 
effects  on  circulation  and  respira- 
tion. 

In  recovery  rooms  and  intensive 
care  units,  likewise,  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  respiratory  support 
can  be  made  technologically  fail-safe, 
so  a respirator  can  be  used  preven- 
tively; that  is,  it  will  be  safer  to  have 
the  patient  on  the  respirator  than  off. 
Monitoring  techniques  now  allow  us 
to  offer  vital  system  support  and  im- 
prove the  prognosis  for  many  more 
critically  ill  patients. 

Because  the  patient  with  cardio- 
respiratory arrest  must  be  resusci- 
tated within  three  or  four  minutes, 
and  therefore  by  whomever  is  on  the 
scene,  it  is  essential  that  CPR  train- 
ing be  widely  available  to  all  health 
care  personnel.  The  department  has 
undertaken  to  train  all  medical  stu- 
dents in  both  basic  and  advanced  CPR 
and  offers  to  train  any  other  medical 
center  personnel  in  basic  CPR. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  Anesthe- 
siology Service  has  significantly  ex- 
panded the  care  of  patients  with 
chronic  and  intractable  pain.  During 
one  six-month  period,  350  new  pa- 
tients received  in-depth  evaluation 
and  management  of  a wide  variety  of 
syndromes  from  spondylogenic  low 
back  pain  to  pain  secondary  to  can- 
cer. Treatment  ranges  from  nerve 
block  to  corrective  exercises  and 
coping  skills.  Residents  and  medical 
students  participate  in  the  pain 
treatment  service,  which  offers  a 
unique  educational  experience.  The 
pain  treatment  service  is  also  initi- 
ating clinical  research. 

The  medical  student  teaching  pro- 
gram in  anesthesiology,  respiratory 
care  and  CPR  has  been  increasingly 
effective,  and  the  quality  of  appli- 
cants to  the  residency  program  con- 
tinues to  improve,  reflecting  that 
once  again  this  is  one  of  the  leading 
programs  in  the  country. 
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The  Department's  approach  to 
clinical  service  stresses  that  our  res- 
idents are  trained  to  head  anesthetic 
teams,  not  just  to  perform  solo  prac- 
tice. One  concern  is  for  the  rational 
use  of  all  appropriate  manpower  cat- 
egories, and  these  teams  incorporate 
certified  nurse  anesthetists  and 
monitoring  technicians. 

In  research  activities  the  faculty 
collaborates  with  many  other  de- 
partments and  institutions.  Among 
the  many  research  projects  are  stud- 
ies of  the  effects  of  anesthetics  on 
central  nervous  system  receptors,  the 
mechanisms  of  nitrous  oxide-in- 
duced analgesia,  quantification  of 
clinical  and  experimental  pain,  and 
the  mechanism  of  action  of  volatile 
anesthetics,  the  pharmacokinetics  of 
nondepolarizing  muscle  relaxants, 
environmental  factors  in  drug  and 
carcinogen  metabolism,  the  effect  of 
endogenous  vasoactive  mediators  on 
lung  blood  flow  and  lymph  flow,  and 
oxygen  transport,  regional  blood  flow, 
heart  rate  control  and  baroflex  sen- 
sitivity. 

Other  faculty,  working  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics, 
are  studying  the  role  of  vasoactive 
mediators  in  homeostasis  in  the  fe- 
tus and  newborn,  and  morbidity  and 
mortality  in  infants  (particularly  un- 
der 1000  grams  birth  weight).  Stud- 
ies continue  on  the  pharmacokinetics 
and  dynamics  of  local  anesthetics, 
narcotics  and  barbiturates  and  on 
circulatory  homeostasis  during  anes- 


thesia, with  special  interest  in  pa- 
tients undergoing  cardiac  surgery  or 
induced  hypotension. 

Working  closely  with  the  Surgical 
Metabolism  Unit,  faculty  members 
are  studying  the  relationship  of  the 
respiratory  pattern  to  metabolism 
and  nutrition,  the  effect  of  parenteral 
nutrition  on  metabolism  and  respi- 
ration, and  respiratory  and  circula- 
tory demands  in  patients  with  injury 
and  sepsis. 

Because  of  its  complex  technolog- 
ical requirements,  modern  anesthe- 
siology has  to  rely  on  continuous  and 
close  support  from  the  monitoring 
and  technology  service. 

Biochemistry 

The  future  of  this  department  has 
been  shaped  by  major  changes  occur- 
ring over  the  past  five  years.  A larger, 
diversified  staff  has  been  recruited, 
and  seven  of  our  new  faculty  mem- 
bers are  recipients  of  Irma  T.  Hirschl 
Career  Scientist  Awards,  signal  rec- 
ognition of  their  talents.  State-of-the- 
art  facilities  and  equipment  have 
been  acquired  in  order  to  maintain 
the  highest  possible  standards  in  ed- 
ucation and  research. 

The  result  of  these  changes  are  ex- 
panded activity  in  molecular  biology, 
membrane  biochemistry,  and  the 
architecture  of  macromolecular 
assemblies. 

The  research  emphasis  of  the  De- 
partment can  be  grouped  in  six  cat- 
egories: membrane  biochemistry, 


control  of  gene  expression,  biophys- 
ics, protein  biochemistry,  interme- 
diary metabolism,  and  steroid  hor- 
mone biochemistry. 

In  membrane  biochemistry  a con- 
certed effort  is  underway  to  under- 
stand the  structure,  function  and 
molecular  biology  of  sodium-potas- 
sium dependent  ATPase,  an  enzyme 
complex  also  termed  the  “sodium 
pump."  Researchers  have  discovered 
crucial  details  in  the  relationship  of 
thyroid  hormone  to  sodium  pumps  in 
cancer  cells. 

Researchers  have  for  the  first  time 
crystallized  a membrane-embedded 
protein,  Gramacidin,  whch  can  be 
studied  at  high  resolution,  making  it 
possible  to  understand  its  structure 
and  explaining  how  antibiotics  mod- 
ify the  movement  of  small  ions  ac- 
ross cell  membranes.  They  are  also 
studying  bacteriorhodopsin,  a “pro- 
tein pump"  that  may  be  relevant  to 
the  physiology  of  vision.  A major  ef- 
fort is  also  underway  to  define  the 
structure  and  chemistry  of  acetyl- 
choline receptors,  a key  element  in 


nerve-muscle  and  nerve-nerve  trans- 
mission in  multicellular  organisms. 

Regional  development  of  neuro- 
transmission in  the  postnatal  mam- 
malian brain  is  being  mapped,  and 
synaptic  membrane  antigens  are 
being  detected  and  characterized  to 
provide  indices  for  normal  and  ab- 
normal brain  development  and  syn- 
aptic pathology.  The  long  range  goal 
is  to  develop  methods  of  distinguish- 
ing between  different  types  of  chem- 
ical synapses. 

In  control  of  gene  expression,  pi- 
oneering work  with  viral  DNA  has 
paved  the  way  for  isolation  of  cellu- 
lar genes  by  molecular  genetic  tech- 
niques and  for  stimulating  new  ideas 
and  experiments  in  the  correction  of 
genetic  deficiencies.  Valuable  find- 
ings are  being  made  in  the  investi- 
gation of  gene  expression  in  normal 
and  neoplastic  cells  and  in  the  mo- 
lecular mechanisms  that  mediate 
chemical  carcinogenesis.  Gene 
transfer  techniques  are  being  used  to 
study  the  ribonucleotide  reductase 
locus,  with  results  that  should  be  of 
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direct  relevance  to  drug  resistance  in 
cancer  chemotherapy.  Among  other 
programs  recently  introduced  is  an 
analysis  of  the  genetic  recombina- 
tion events  that  determine  antibody 
specificity. 

In  the  area  of  biophysics,  an 
outstanding  group  of  new  faculty 
members  are  using  a variety  of 
sophisticated  techniques  in  their  re- 
search. These  include  nuclear  mag- 
netic resonance  spectroscopy  as  a 
noninvasive,  nondestructive  method 


physical  and  functional  interactions 
between  the  protein  and  polysac- 
charide components  of  the  meta- 
bolic system  and  the  possible 
involvement  of  elements  of  the  gly- 
cogen system  in  human  disease.  Reg- 
ulation of  the  biotin  operon,  which  is 
basic  to  understanding  of  vitamins 
and  metabolic  control  mechanisms, 
and  development  of  biological  and 
synthetic  systems  for  the  production 
of  hydrogen  gas  as  a clean,  safe  fuel 
source,  are  also  under  investigation. 


of  studying  cell  processes  in  vitro  and 
x-ray  crystallography  and  electron 
microscopy  to  study  the  structure 
and  assembly  of  viruses  and  cell 
membranes.  Theoretical  models  are 
being  developed  to  show  how  color 
vision  results  from  electrical  charges 
in  proteins,  and  mathematical  mod- 
els are  being  designed  for  solving 
crystal  structures.  This  group  of  re- 
searchers is  also  developing  plans  for 
a new  computer  graphics  facility  to 
enable  them  to  undertake  a variety 
of  studies  in  molecular  and  supra- 
molecular  structures. 

In  protein  biochemistry,  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  sickling  process  has 
revealed  that  the  beneficial  effect  of 
some  other  hemoglobins,  such  as  fe- 
tal hemoglobin,  can  be  explained  by 
the  solubilizing  effect  they  have  on 
sickle  hemoglobin. 

In  metabolism,  the  particular  em- 
phasis is  the  investigation  of  direct 


In  the  area  of  steroid  hormone  bio- 
chemistry and  metabolism,  areas  of 
interest  include  the  nature  and  me- 
tabolism of  a newly  discovered  class 
of  naturally  occuring  steroids,  the  so- 
called  lipoidal  derivatives;  the  bio- 
synthesis of  various  hormones  from 
their  precursors,  and  metabolism 
of  steroids  by  mammalian  brain 
tissues. 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

As  the  Medical  Center  enters  the  80s, 
the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery will  continue  its  history  of  in- 
tegrating services,  both  within  the 
Medical  Center  and  the  community. 

During  1981,  the  School  contin- 
ued to  broaden  its  scope  of  educa- 
tional and  service  programs  by 
combining  efforts  with  the  Center's 
clinical  and  learning  institutions. 

Because  of  collaborations  between 
Dentistry  and  other  services,  spe- 


cialty  residents  of  Oral  and  Maxillo- 
facial Surgery  will  be  serving  full- 
time residencies  at  Presbyterian 
Hospital  for  the  first  time  in  30  years. 

Community  outreach  programs 
have  always  been  a mainstay  of  the 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 
This  year  the  School  demonstrated  its 
concern  for  the  dental  needs  of  the 

40.000  community  members  over  the 
age  of  65  by  planning  the  Center  for 
Geriatric  Dentistry,  scheduled  to 
open  this  year.  The  Center  will  also 
serve  as  a superb  training  ground  for 
dental  students  who  specialize  in 
geriatric  dentistry. 

The  School  also  provides  compre- 
hensive, affordable  dental  care  to  the 
community.  It  had  approximately 

55.000  patient  visits  last  year,  pri- 
marily from  local  residents. 

The  Special  Service  Clinic  com- 
pleted its  seventh  successful  year, 
serving  thousands  of  persons  of  all 
ages  having  neurological,  cardiovas- 
cular, metabolic,  psychiatric  and  or- 
thopedic handicaps  and  craniofacial 
birth  defects.  The  Clinic  has  become 
a major  dental  center  for  handi- 
capped individuals  in  New  York  City 
and  the  surrounding  areas.  This  year, 
it  received  the  H.  Houston  Merritt 
Clinical  Fellowship  Award,  given  for 
outstanding  dental  programs  for  the 
handicapped. 

Plans  are  currently  underway  to 
create  a Dental  Research  Center 
within  the  decade,  to  keep  the  Hos- 
pital and  its  Dental  Service  updated 
on  the  most  recent  advancements. 

Extensive  research  at  the  School 
last  year  contributed  to  better  ways 
of  managing  oral  disease  and  helped 
identify  associations  between  oral 
disease  and  other  major  problems 
such  as  cancer,  facial  and  immuno- 
logic diseases. 

In-depth  investigations  into  perio- 
dontal disease  and  oral  biology  led  to 
over  $378,000  in  direct  grant  awards 
from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Researchers  in  our  new  laboratory, 
one  of  only  four  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  will  be  studying  the  behavior 
of  the  vascular  system,  called  the 
dental  pulp,  within  the  enclosed 
tooth  chamber.  Results  from  this 
study  could  provide  new  insights  into 
the  vasculature  in  other  closed  body 
chambers  that  are  less  accessible. 


The  close  relationship  that  has  de- 
veloped between  Dentistry  and  the 
other  specialties  at  the  Center  will 
allow  CPMC  to  treat  the  most  com- 
plicated oral  disorder  with  a multi- 
disciplinary approach. 


Dermatology 

A major  goal  of  the  Department  was 
realized  this  past  year  when  the  final 
renovations  of  the  Dermatology 
Clinic  were  completed.  This  facility, 
originally  constructed  in  1928,  is  now 
composed  of  eleven  modern  exami- 
nation rooms,  two  surgical  suites,  a 
phototherapy  unit,  the  Anthony  N. 
Domonkos  Audiovisual  Center,  a li- 
brary and  a conference  room.  The 
Department  has  moved  rapidly  to 
utilize  more  effectively  its  audiovis- 
ual capabilities.  Pilot  teaching  films 
on  psoriasis  for  patients  and  physi- 
cians are  being  produced  and  a pho- 
tographer is  available  at  the  Clinic  to 
record  the  diagnostic  and  clinical 
features  of  selected  dermatoses. 

A firm  commitment  to  the  clini- 
cal-year teaching  of  medical  stu- 
dents continued.  All  third  year 
students  receive  an  intensive  two- 
week  exposure  to  dermatology.  The 
fourth  year  elective  program  has  been 
expanded  to  include  students  from 
other  medical  schools  and  visiting 
fellows,  while  residents  in  Medicine 
and  Pediatrics  are  also  receiving  der- 
matologic training  in  the  Clinic. 

The  Continuing  Medical  Educa- 
tion program  was  enhanced  this  year 
by  two  basic  science  seminars,  one 
in  endocrinology  and  one  in  immu- 
nology. The  second  annual  Nursing 
Conference  in  Dermatology  was  pre- 
sented to  more  than  sixty  registrants 
from  across  the  country,  and  the  fac- 
ulty for  a course  on  Cutaneous  Vulva 
and  Vaginal  Diseases  included  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Department. 

The  Porphyrin  Research  Labora- 
tory made  advances  in  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  disorders  of  porphyrin 
metabolism.  Studies  were  done  to 
determine  the  action  spectrum  of  the 
phototoxic  response  to  anthracene, 
pyrene  and  fluoranthene  in  guinea 
pigs;  additional  modifications  in  the 
techniques  of  inducing  photoallergic 
contact  dermatitis  were  tested  and 
the  methodology  better  character- 
ized. 


The  increase  of  monoclonal  anti- 
body titer  as  aid  to  early  diagnosis 
of  cutaneous  T-cell  lymphoma  and 
for  characterization  of  lymphocytic 
infiltrates  in  tissue  sections  in  var- 
ious diseases  is  also  being  studied. 
Additional  monoclonal  reagents 
against  epidermal  keratinocytes  are 
being  developed  and  characterized  for 
use  in  the  study  of  the  interactions 
of  T-lymphocytes  and  the  epidermis. 

Further  research  to  better  under- 
stand the  molecular  mechanisms  and 
cellular  consequences  of  normal  and 
abnormal  DNA  repair  in  human  cells 
continues.  Present  studies  include 
determination  of  mutagenesis,  car- 
cinogenesis and  cell  survival  follow- 
ing ultraviolet  damage  to  the  cellular 
DNA.  Efforts  are  also  being  directed 
toward  the  elucidation  of  the  struc- 
tures of  photoproducts  of  protrypty- 
line,  a known  photosensitizing  drug. 

Data  were  presented  to  the  Toxi- 
cology and  Photobiology  groups  of 
the  FDA  concerning  a predictive  an- 
imal model  designed  to  detect  poten- 
tial environmental  agents  causing 
photoallergic  contact  dermatitis. 

Human  genetics  and  development 

The  Department's  range  of  interests, 
from  the  molecular  basis  of  genetics 
to  clinical  counseling,  has  been  ex- 
panded with  the  arrival  of  a new 
chairman  and  two  new  assistant  pro- 
fessors. The  chairman's  research 


concerns  cover  a broad  range  of  prob- 
lems but  all  are  founded  in  the  re- 
lationship between  molecular 
structure  and  assembly  and  the 
expression  of  genetic  information. 
The  two  new  faculty  members  are 
specialists  in  the  study  of  the  molec- 
ular biology  of  development  and  the 
regulation  of  gene  expression.  Both 
have  received  Irma  T.  Hirschl  Career 
Scientist  Awards. 

Other  faculty  are  continuing  their 
studies  on  molecular  defects  in  the 
beta  thalassemias,  on  the  structure  of 
antibodies— with  particular  empha- 
sis on  defining  the  antibody-combin- 
ing sites— using  hybridoma-purified 
(monoclonal)  antibody  techniques, 
and  cytogenetic  studies  of  gene  am- 
plifaction  and  regulation,  using  hu- 
man, animal  and  insect  systems,  as 
well  as  interspecific  hybrids. 

Studies  of  schizophrenics,  using 
several  different  methods,  have  in- 
dicated that  the  level  of  monoamine 
oxidase  is  lower  in  schizophrenic  pa- 
tients with  a family  history  of  schiz- 
ophrenia than  in  patients  without. 
The  role  of  attentional-cognitive 
function,  early  neuromotor  disturb- 
ances and  unusual  visual  and  audi- 
tory evoked  response  pattern  is  being 
studied  in  schizophrenic  children. 

The  highly  inbred  human  popula- 
tions of  the  Cayman  Islands  and  their 
distinct  and  unique  genetic  disorders 
are  being  analyzed. 


Cultured  hamster  ovary  cells  and 
DNA  isolated  from  xeroderma  pig- 
mentosum cells  are  being  used  in 
investigations  of  the  mechanisms  of 
chemical  mutagenesis. 

Faculty  organized  and  chaired  a 
consortium  of  government  agencies 
which  developed  guidelines  for  the 
study  of  human  populations  exposed 
to  mutagenic  and  reproductive  haz- 
ards (the  proceedings  of  which  were 
published  by  the  March  of  Dimes). 

Studies  of  the  genetic  and  environ- 
mental factors  in  fetal  death  are  being 
undertaken  in  collaboration  with  the 
School  of  Public  Health.  The  faculty 
members  engaged  in  this  work  have 
been  responsible  for  drawing  up 
guidelines  (published  in  book  form) 
for  the  use  of  reproductive  endpoints 
in  studies  of  the  health  hazards  of  en- 
vironmental pollutants  such  as  those 
at  chemical  dump  sites.  In  other 
studies  this  group  has  demonstrated 
that  chromosomal  changes  in  treated 
patients  with  multiple  myeloma  can 
be  the  first  indicators  of  a developing 
secondary  myelocytic  leukemia. 

The  Clinical  Genetics  Program 
continues  to  expand.  During  the  past 
year  772  patients  were  seen  in  the 
Genetics  Clinic,  of  whom  about  half 
were  new  outpatients.  A new  Tay- 
Sachs  screening  and  counseling  pro- 
gram was  established,  and  the  Ge- 
netics Unit  within  the  Department 
of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  ex- 
panded its  program  for  the  antenatal 
diagnosis  of  inherited  disease.  The 
Clinical  Genetics  Unit  in  the  De- 
partment of  Psychiatry  continues  to 
see  a growing  population  of  people 
who  are  concerned  about  the  ge- 
netics of  psychiatric  illness  or  of 
early-onset  deafness.  The  Genetics 
Diagnostic  Laboratory  is  performing 
an  ever-growing  number  of  chrom- 
osomal analyses  in  amniotic  fluid, 
bone  marrow  and  peripheral  blood. 


Medicine 

Medicine  is  in  the  process  of  expand- 
ing its  programs  in  research,  teach- 
ing and  patient  care.  In  1982,  patients 
will  be  brought  together  in  specific 
units  assigned  to  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice. In  addition  to  these  new,  mod- 
ernized units,  the  service  is  ex- 
panding the  number  of  monitored 


beds.  The  Medical  Service  also  will 
participate  in  a State-approved  re- 
gional kidney  dialysis  center  in 
Atchley  Pavilion,  which  will  open  in 
1982  with  28  dialysis  stations. 

In  Cardiology,  we  have  expanded 
the  electrophysiology  lab  and  devel- 
oped new  capability  in  cardiac  map- 
ping. Greater  understanding  through 
research  on  the  electrical  pathways 
within  the  heart  is  enabling  cardiol- 
ogists to  prevent  sudden  death  in 
patients  prone  to  develop  lethal  ar- 
rhythmias. Medical  Center  cardi- 
ologists are  continually  testing  new 
drugs  and  working  with  cardiac  sur- 
geons to  remove  the  source  of  abnor- 
mal heart  rhythms  in  cases  where 
drugs  are  not  effective.  In  addition, 
the  influence  of  pharmacologic 
agents  on  myocardial  perfusion  has 
been  thoroughly  explored  and  more 
sophisticated  noninvasive  methods 
for  evaluating  cardiac  performance  ^ 
have  been  developed.  Concomi- 
tantly, the  Division  of  Metabolism 
and  Nutrition  is  exploring  the  mo- 
lecular basis  for  atherosclerosis.  In 
the  Gastroenterology  and  Pulmo- 
nary Divisions,  fiber  optics  are  ena- 
bling physicians  to  diagnose  and  treat 
disorders  of  the  intestinal  and  respi- 
ratory tracts.  The  colonoscopy  and 
endoscopy  suites  are  being  renovated 
to  provide  these  services  to  more  am- 
bulatory patients.  New  techniques 
are  being  developed  so  that  fiber  op- 
tic devices  can  be  used  to  stop  esoph- 
ageal bleeding  in  emergencies  and 
minimize  the  need  for  surgery.  Inves- 
tigators are  pursuing  the  role  of  the 
intestine  in  normal  and  abnormal  li- 
poprotein metabolism. 

Research  leading  to  a better  under- 
standing of  the  mechanisms  that  af- 
fect blood  coagulation  are  enabling 
physicians  to  treat  bleeding  disor- 
ders, some  of  them  quite  rare.  A 
regional  sickle  cell  program  is  pro- 
viding excellent  medical  care  for  pa- 
tients with  sickle  cell  disease,  while 
researchers  attempt  to  better  under- 
stand its  origins— with  the  expecta- 
tion that  effective  treatments  may 
one  day  be  developed.  Other  congen- 
ital anemias  are  undergoing  thor- 
ough evaluation,  and  efforts  are 
underway  to  define  the  molecular 
basis  of  anemia  and  atherosclerosis. 

The  Department  is  the  focus  of 
various  research  programs  on  dis- 


eases  of  the  bone,  including  Paget's 
disease.  A center  for  the  study  of  bone 
disease  is  within  the  Division  of 
Hormonal  and  Metabolic  Disorders. 

The  Division  of  Rheumatology  is 
developing  a lymphocyte  bank  to 
support  studies  of  the  immunologi- 
cal effects  of  various  lymphocytes 
(white  blood  cells).  In  Oncology,  the 
Department  plans  to  open  an  ambu- 
latory chemotherapy  center  in  Atch- 
ley  Pavilion,  which  will  allow  cancer 
patients  to  receive  treatment  with- 
out being  hospitalized  or  separated 
from  their  families. 

The  overuse  of  antibiotics  has 
caused  the  emergence  of  many  re- 
sistant strains  of  microorganisms.  As 
a result,  we  have  been  evaluating  a 
variety  of  new  antibiotics  to  replace 
those  that  are  no  longer  effective. 
This  is  most  important  in  the  case  of 
some  microorganisms  found  in  hos- 


be  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  pa- 
tients from  a variety  of  social  and 
cultural  backgrounds. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  Dana 
Foundation  for  an  $800,000  grant  to 
support  the  renovation  of  one  floor 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons for  the  Divisions  of  Gastroen- 
terology and  Nephrology. 

The  upward  trend  in  providing 
more  care  to  the  community  will 
continue,  as  will  the  emergence  of 
centers  within  Medicine  for  complex 
medical  care  and  research.  Increas- 
ingly, medical  treatment  will  also  be 
provided  on  an  ambulatory  basis 
when  possible  to  reduce  the  length  of 
hospitalization. 

Microbiology 

The  Department  continues  to  direct 
major  attention  to  its  educational 
programs  for  medical,  dental  and 


pitals,  many  of  which  have  become 
resistant  even  to  newer  antibiotics. 

In  cooperation  with  Pharmacol- 
ogy, we  are  closely  evaluating  the 
metabolism  of  cardiac  drugs,  and  re- 
cently developed  an  assay  for  digi- 
talis levels  in  blood. 

In  addition  to  an  increased  empha- 
sis on  high-technology  services,  the 
Medical  Service  has  made  a strong 
commitment  to  ambulatory  care.  As 
part  of  the  educational  program  of  the 
General  Medicine  Division,  the  De- 
partment is  installing  a television 
monitoring  system  in  Vanderbilt 
Clinic  to  teach  patient  interviewing 
techniques  to  residents,  so  they  will 


graduate  students.  New  approaches 
to  the  medical  and  dental  student 
course  have  been  used,  and  an  inter- 
departmental Cell  Biology  core 
graduate  student's  course  has  been 
established.  These  are  major  areas  in 
which  strong  research  programs  have 
been  developed  similar  to  the  pro- 
grams in  the  subdisciplines  of  bac- 
teriology, virology  and  immunology. 
In  1981  six  new  candidates  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  entered  the  graduate 
program  and  two  received  their  de- 
grees, leaving  a current  enrollment  of 
23  graduate  students.  Ten  postdoc- 
toral fellows  are  receiving  advanced 
research  training. 


Virology  research  is  directed  pri- 
marily towards  understanding  the 
molecular  reactions  regulating  viral 
replication  and  gene  expression,  not- 
ing that  the  gene  products  affect  both 
viral  and  cellular  functions. 

Herpes  simplex  virus  genes  are 
being  studied  by  several  members  of 
the  department,  with  emphasis  on 
the  function  of  specific  nucleotide 
sequences  to  determine  their  role  in 
controlling  an  array  of  biologically 
important  transcriptionally  regu- 
lated events. 

Significant  information  has  been 
obtained  through  the  use  of  recom- 
binant DNA  techniques  in  the  study 
of  avian  sarcoma  virus  promoter. 

Using  adenovirus  as  a model,  two 
members  of  the  department  are 
studying  the  mechanism  of  DNA  re- 
combination and  are  approaching  this 
fundamental  problem  by  construct- 
ing a number  of  adenovirus  mutants 
having  unique  restriction  enzyme 
cleavage  sites. 

Another  member  has  developed  a 
continuous  cell  line  of  fibroblasts 
termed  CREF  cells  (Cloned  Fischer 
Rat  Embryo  Fibroblasts).  These  have 
great  utility  for  the  study  of  the 
mechanism  of  viral  transformation. 
Further  studies  are  on  the  analysis  of 
early  adenovirus  gene  expression  and 
modulation  of  Ad5  transformation 
and  expression. 

Immunology  research  has  immu- 
nochemical, cell  immunological  and 
immunogenetic  components.  Im- 
munochemical studies  with  mono- 
clonal hybridoma  and  myeloma  anti- 
bodies are  focused  on  a number  of 
structural  and  genetic  features. 

Cellular  Immunology  studies  in- 
clude localization  of  idiotypes  and 
cytology  of  histocompatibility. 

Research  is  being  done  on  antibod- 
ies to  unusual  antigens  and  the  effect 
of  methylation  on  the  regulation  of 
gene  expression. 

Two  researchers  are  presently  in- 
vestigating various  aspects  of  the 
generation  of  diversity  in  T-cell  re- 
ceptors and  have  demonstrated  that 
Tr  genes  are  responsible  for  the  ap- 
pearance in  vitro,  via  cellular  inter- 
action, of  higher  responder  pheno- 
types. 

Researchers  have  been  isolating 
and  characterizing  mouse  myeloma 
mutants  in  the  production  of  mouse 


immunoglobulin. 

The  study  of  immunoglobulin  gene 
expression  by  characterizing  altera- 
tions that  have  occurred  in  mutant 
mouse  myeloma  cells  is  also  being 
carried  out  by  several  faculty. 

Current  bacteriology  research  is 
being  developed  to  permit  basic  mo- 
lecular understanding  of  bacterial 
function  such  as  investigating  a group 
of  highly  promiscuous  plasmids.  Sig- 
nificant findings  have  resulted. 

An  active  training  program  for 
postdoctoral  fellows  and  masters  de- 
gree students  is  undertaken  by  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  Microbiology 
Service  Faboratory  in  diagnostic  bac- 
teriology as  well  as  an  active  re- 
search program  investigating  unusual 
infectious  diseases  and  developing 
improved  diagnostic  methods. 

Neurological  Surgery 

Patients  are  now  benefiting  from  a 
technological  revolution  character- 
ized by  refinements  in  microsurgical 
techniques  and  the  introduction  of 
the  first  neurosurgical  laser  in  the 
New  York  area. 

The  neurosurgery  service  is  per- 
forming as  many  carotid  endarterec- 
tomies and  operations  for  arterio- 
venous malformations  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  as  any  major  insti- 
tution in  the  world.  In  fact,  during  the 
last  year,  the  number  of  major  neu- 
rosurgical operations  in  the  Service 
has  increased  from  approximately 
1,300  to  1,500. 

Other  areas  involving  the  latest 
microneurosurgical  expertise,  where 
the  Service  holds  distinction,  are 
vascular  bypasses,  transphenoidal 
pituitary  surgery  and  the  removal  of 
deep  brain  tumors. 

Plans  are  underway  to  develop  a 
stroke  program  in  conjunction  with 
Neurology.  The  program  is  expected 
to  offer  expertise  in  the  treatment  of 
common  vascular  disorders  of  the 
central  nervous  system. 

Also  planned  is  a fellowship  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  training  for 
qualified  visiting  foreign  fellows  in 
neurosurgery.  The  fellowships,  which 
would  be  for  one  or  two  years,  would 
be  designed  to  assist  gifted  graduates 
who  have  been  excluded  from  resi- 
dency training  programs  by  govern- 
ment regulations. 

The  training  program  in  neurosur- 


gery  also  has  been  modified  to  give 
residents  more  direct  influence  on 
teaching,  training  and  clinical  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  research  area,  strides  are  un- 
derway to  evaluate  neurological  and 
endocrinological  disturbances  com- 
mon to  the  hypothalamus  and  pitui- 
tary gland. 

Neurology 

1981  was  a year  of  progress  in  many 
areas  for  the  Department,  ranging 
from  the  introduction  of  evoked  po- 
tentials monitoring  in  the  operating 
room  to  the  identification  of  specific 
enzyme  deficiencies  which  cause  two 
rare  muscle  diseases. 

Neurosurgical  procedures  involv- 
ing the  manipulation  of  sensitive  tis- 
sues have  been  made  safer  by  the 
introduction  of  evoked  potentials 
monitoring.  This  technique  relies  on 
a computer  and  microelectronics  to 
detect  the  faint  electrical  signals  that 
are  produced  by  artificial  stimula- 
tion of  a nearby  nerve.  This  allows 
surgeons  to  detect  damage  to  nerve 
tissues  before  the  damage  becomes 
irreversible. 

The  recent  discovery  of  enzyme 
deficiencies  responsible  for  several 
rare  muscle  diseases  has  helped  in 
development  of  a dietary  regimen  for 
patients  suffering  from  these  dis- 
eases. During  1981,  two  missing  en- 
zymes were  discovered  that  play  a 
critical  role  in  providing  the  energy 


needed  by  muscles. 

A major  step  toward  the  under- 
standing and  treatment  of  dystonia 
was  made  this  year  as  a result  of  a 
generous  grant  from  the  Belzberg 
Foundation,  which  established  the 
Dystonia  Center.  Dystonia  is  a rare 
illness  striking  young  children  and 
causing  involuntary  movements  and 
abnormal  posture.  Researchers  at  the 
Dystonia  Center  are  studying  the  ge- 
netics and  potential  therapies  related 
to  the  disease. 

Encouraging  results  were  recorded 
this  year  in  the  treatment  of  myas- 
thenia gravis.  Most  of  the  33  patients 
treated  by  plasma  exchange  (plas- 
mapheresis) showed  some  improve- 
ment. This  treatment  also  has  proved 
valuable  in  some  forms  of  peripheral 
nerve  disease,  which  is  also  being 
studied  by  neurologists  in  coopera- 
tion with  colleagues  in  Medicine. 
Findings  to  date  indicate  an  abnor- 
mal protein  can  act  as  an  antibody 
against  normal  nerve  constituents. 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  also 
is  being  investigated.  Neurologists 
have  likened  this  progressive  mus- 
cular illness  to  poliomyelitis  in  ani- 
mals. Methods  are  now  being 
developed  to  search  for  evidence  of 
polio  virus  in  humans. 

Other  important  areas  of  progress 
this  year  include  the  establishment 
of  a cell  culture  laboratory  to  study 
inherited  brain  disease  in  children, 
the  use  of  chemical  means  to  alter 
brain  tumors  so  that  the  body  will  re- 


ject  them,  the  study  of  brain  peptides 
for  better  understanding  of  pain,  and 
finally,  the  development  of  new  clin- 
ical tests  to  identify  a rare  but  dev- 
astating condition  called  malignant 
hypothermia. 


Nursing  Service 

Faced  with  a continuing  national 
shortage  of  nurses,  the  newly  formed 
Committee  to  Study  Nursing  con- 
ducted an  internal  review  of  the 
impact  of  the  shortage  on  our  in- 
stitution. Among  the  items  that 
came  to  light  were  indications  that 
many  practices  and  conditions 
viewed  unfavorably  by  staff  nurses 
had  been  eliminated.  Special  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  strengthening 
management  skills  and  decision 
making  at  the  unit  level.  A new  re- 
cruitment campaign,  supporting  the 
progressive  image  of  nursing  at  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  has  proved  to  be  a 
morale  builder  for  the  staff  as  well  as 
an  aid  to  recruitment. 

The  partnership  between  nurse  and 
physician  continued  to  be  an  impor- 
tant issue  in  1981.  An  opportunity  to 
strengthen  that  partnership  as  well 
as  collaboration  with  all  hospital 
managers  was  organized  under  a pilot 
project  to  develop  a primary  nursing 
patient  care  unit.  The  unit  utilizes  a 
primary  nursing  approach  that  pro- 
vides more  individualized  care  for  the 
patients,  as  well  as  support  systems 
for  all  professional  staff  involved  in 
patient  care. 

This  model  also  has  been  used  on 
selected  units  in  the  Neurological 
Institute  and  will  serve  as  the  basis 
for  innovative  care  delivery  systems 
throughout  the  Hospital.  The  net  re- 
sult has  been  increased  satisfaction 
among  patients  as  well  as  staff. 

The  renovated  units  in  the  Center 
for  Women  and  Children,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  building  have 
incorporated  more  progressive  pa- 
tient care  concepts.  These  programs 
include  Family  Centered  Care  which 
has  increased  efficiency  in  the  man- 
agement of  obstetrics  patients  and 
newborns. 

In  order  to  provide  career  develop- 
ment opportunities  for  all  members 
of  our  nursing  staff,  the  Edna  Mc- 
Connell Clark  School  has  been  en- 
larged to  graduate  two  classes  a year. 


In  response  to  the  needs  of  nurses  at 
all  levels  of  the  Service,  the  Division 
of  Nursing  Education  has  developed 
courses  in  Leadership  and  Critical 
Care  Nursing,  and  is  addressing  the 
problem  of  burnout  by  providing  a 
continuing  education  program  in 
Stress  Management. 


School  of  Nursing 

In  order  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs  for  professional  nursing  serv- 
ices, the  School  is  currently  undergo- 
ing a substantial  reorganization. 
These  changes  are  being  made  to  in- 
corporate the  full  professional  prac- 
tice of  nursing  encompassing  service, 
education  and  research. 

The  Divison  of  Gerontological 
Nursing  was  established  to  comple- 
ment traditional  areas  of  Commu- 
nity Health,  Maternal/Child  Health, 
Medical/Surgical,  and  Psychiatric/ 
Mental  Health  Nursing.  The  grow- 
ing need  for  more  highly  educated 
nurse  specialists  has  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Acute  Care  Nursing 
Specialty,  a graduate-level  clinical 
major.  This  is  the  third  program  in 
tertiary  care,  along  with  Perinatal 
Nursing  and  Nurse  Anesthesia.  All 
nurse  specialists  will  practice  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  health  care. 

To  help  professional  nurses  main- 
tain their  clinical  competence  and 
knowledge  of  current  technology, 
Continuing  Education  has  been  ad- 
ded to  the  School's  list  of  programs. 
A clinical  Nursing  Research  program 
also  has  been  added  to  the  curricu- 
lum, through  the  support  of  the  May 
Rudin  Clinical  Nursing  Research 
Fund,  to  provide  a framework  and  re- 
sources for  such  research. 

These  new  programs  in  the  School 
of  Nursing  help  to  assure  consistent 
high-quality  care  as  well  as  to  add  to 
the  body  of  nursing  knowledge. 

The  Columbia  University  Nursing 
Consortium  was  formed  to  establish 
greater  coordination  and  collabora- 
tion within  the  clinical  facilities  and 
educational  units  of  the  University. 
The  Consortium's  substantial  re- 
sources are  being  applied  to  the 
critical  areas  of  nursing  services, 
education,  research,  and  continuing 
education. 

The  School  of  Nursing  is  actively 
meeting  the  challenge  of  integrating 
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its  faculty  appointments  with  serv- 
ice and  academic  responsibilities,  and 
is  maintaining  its  long-standing 
commitment  to  improved  commu- 
nication with  service  to  the  Medical 
Center  community. 


tered  delivery  unit,  which  will 
provide  a home-like  atmosphere  with 
the  sophisticated  services  of  an  In- 
tensive Care  Unit  if  needed. 

A major  effort  has  been  made  to 
improve  the  quality  of  teaching  for 


Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

1981  was  a year  of  intense  activity 
and  significant  achievements.  The 
decision  of  the  Columbia-Presby- 
terian  Medical  Center  to  redefine 
its  missions  and  goals  was  the  most 
important  event  of  the  year.  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology  has  started 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  its  own 
long  term  Missions  and  Goals. 

The  renovation  of  our  physical 
facilities,  started  last  year,  is  now 
almost  completed.  The  inpatient 
Obstetrical  Service  was  moved  to 
three  floors  of  the  Center  for  Women 
and  Children,  and  the  Gynecological 
Service  occupied  its  new  quarters 
in  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Comple- 
tion of  the  new  Labor/Delivery  floor 
is  expected  by  June  of  1982.  The 
only  remaining  element  to  be  com- 
pleted will  be  the  facilities  for  the 
Perinatal  Center.  The  imminent 
completion  of  our  new  Labor/De- 
livery floor  is  especially  exciting 
since  it  has  been  possible  to  in- 
corporate a modern  and  sophisti- 
cated communication  system. 
Included  in  these  new  facilities  are 
a suite  of  rooms  where  we  will  op- 
erate a self-contained  family-cen- 


both  students  and  residents.  As- 
sociated with  this  effort  was  the 
incorporation  into  our  teaching  staff 
of  the  Gynecological  Teaching  As- 
sociates, who  are  volunteer  women 
serving  as  subjects  and  instructors 
for  the  teaching  of  obstetrical  and 
gynecological  examinations.  Since 
the  initial  reaction  of  the  students 
has  been  most  enthusiastic,  we  plan 
to  expand  the  activities  of  the  Teach- 
ing Associates  to  instruction  beyond 
that  of  pelvic  examinations. 

The  Department  continues  to  op- 
erate extensive  Clinical  and  Basic 
Science  Research  programs.  These 
programs  range  from  problems  in 
the  biochemistry  and  physiology  of 
reproduction,  to  studies  in  genetics, 
perinatal  medicine  and  neoplastic 
diseases.  Even  in  the  face  of  de- 
creased funding  for  research,  the 
Department  continues  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  generating  research  and 
fellowship  funds. 

The  number  of  patients  treated 
increased  substantially  this  year.  The 
delivery  rate  in  1981  rose  to  3,503, 
up  from  a low  of  2,534  deliveries 
in  1976.  Increasingly,  the  Obstetrical 
Service  is  becoming  a referral  center 


for  high-risk  obstetrics,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  Regional 
Perinatal  Network.  This  Network, 
initially  developed  to  integrate  high- 
risk  obstetrical  care  for  the  West 
Side  of  Manhattan,  has  now  ex- 
tended its  operation  into  parts  of 
New  Jersey,  New  York  State  and 
Connecticut.  Together  with  the  in- 
crease in  deliveries,  there  has  been 
a significant  improvement  in  mor- 
tality and  morbidity  figures.  In  the 
last  10  years  the  survival  rate  for 
children  with  a birth  weight  below 
1000  grams  has  risen  from  7%  to 
65%,  and  for  children  between  1000 
and  1500  grams  from  29%  to  95%. 

The  outpatient  department  saw 
a similar  increase  in  numbers.  Not 
including  patients  seen  away  from 
the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  campus,  faculty  and  resi- 
dents saw  more  than  80,000  out- 
patients. There  were  other  important 
developments  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic,  including  the  development 
of  a scheduling  system  for  residents 
which  assures  continuity  of  care  for 
the  patients.  This,  along  with  the 
elimination  of  the  block  system  of 
appointments,  has  greatly  improved 
the  quality  of  care.  In  addition,  group 
practices  have  been  developed,  al- 
lowing patients  a choice  of  private 
physicians.  Finally,  our  programs  for 
adolescents  and  pregnant  teenagers 
have  been  considerably  expanded. 


Ophthalmology 

The  Edward  S.  Harkness  Eye  In- 
stitute was  founded  on  the  concept 
of  representing  virtually  all  scien- 
tific disciplines  relevant  to  oph- 
thalmology and  integrating  them  in 
the  classic  triad  of  research,  teaching 
and  patient  care.  This  has  been 
achieved  by  a functional  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  these  principles. 
In  addition,  a renovation  program 
is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1982. 

The  Institute  continues  to  occupy 
a position  of  preeminence  in  di- 
agnostic capability  and  in  medical 
and  surgical  technology.  Teaching 
activities  are  directed  to  clinical  ac- 
tivities and  associated  basic  sci- 
ences, encompassing  programs  for 
medical  students  and  beginning  res- 
ident physicians,  as  well  as  those 


in  postdoctoral  and  fellowship  train- 
ing and  continuing  education.  The 
research  activities  cover  virtually 
every  aspect  of  clinical  and  basic 
ophthalmology. 

Intensive  research  activity  is  being 
focused  on  the  problem  of  cataracts 
and  the  factors  causing  the  devel- 
opment of  lens  opacities.  Other  areas 
of  investigation  include  the  mech- 
anisms that  maintain  the  transpar- 
ency of  the  cornea  and  the  role  of 
prostaglandins  in  inflammation  and 
intraocular  pressure  regulation.  The 
clinical  evaluation  of  various  con- 
tact lens  material  is  in  progress. 
Attention  is  being  directed  toward 
vascular  disease  of  the  retina,  es- 
pecially diabetic  retinopathy.  Var- 
ious laser  devices  are  being  explored 
for  potential  clinical  application. 

There  has  been  significant  and 
productive  interaction  between  the 
basic  scientists  and  clinicians  within 
the  Department  toward  the  devel- 
opment and  clinical  evaluation  of 
a corneal  specular  microscope  and 
vitreous  fluophotometry.  The  role 
of  arachidonic  acid  on  corneal  wound 
healing  is  being  investigated  in  an- 
other joint  activity.  The  cellular  site 
of  radiation  damage  to  the  human 
lens  is  also  under  investigation.  Elec- 
troretinography  is  being  applied  to 
clinical  problems,  and  at  the  cellular 
level  single  unit  retinal  physiolog- 
ical studies  are  in  progress.  Ocular 
inflammation  is  also  being  explored 
together  with  factors  controlling  cor- 
neal re-epithelialization. 

Cooperative  efforts  between  this 
and  other  departments  are  partic- 
ularly important  in  the  study  of 
cataracts  from  heavy  particle  ac- 
celeration. Vitamin  A metabolism 
in  the  retinal  pigment  epithelium 
is  under  investigation,  and  two  new 
retinal  diseases  have  been  defined 
as  a result  of  a cooperative  effort. 
Computerized  tomography  is  being 
employed  to  define  orbital  diseases 
more  precisely,  and  blindness  pre- 
vention has  been  explored  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  Asia.  In  addition, 
an  investigation  of  the  volume  of 
the  orbit  and  its  structures  using 
ultrasonography  and  CT  scanning 
is  in  process. 

Cortical  neurophysiological  in- 
vestigations are  under  way,  and  ex- 
periments are  in  progress  on 
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improved  methods  of  preservation 
of  corneal  tissue.  Lens  proteins  are 
being  studied  from  the  point  of  view 
of  cataractogenesis. 

All  clinical  and  scientific  staff 
members  are  key  participants  in  the 
societies  relevant  to  ophthalmology, 
thus  representing  the  Department, 
the  University  and  the  Hospital  in 
the  academic  world. 

Orthopedic  Surgery 

Orthopedic  Surgery  continues  its 
progress  in  many  areas,  particularly 
patient  care.  We  experienced  an  in- 
tensely active  year  where  the  de- 
mand for  clinical  services  continued 
at  an  all-time  high. 

Of  special  interest  in  pediatric 
orthopedics  is  the  area  of  tumors, 
using  resection  and  replacement 
techniques  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
amputations.  We  continue  to  work 
on  the  correction  of  leg-length  dis- 
crepancies and  to  further  our  efforts 
in  microsurgery.  The  latter  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Microsurgery  Laboratory,  through 
contributions  from  the  House  of  St. 
Giles  the  Cripple  Foundation. 

In  research,  the  use  of  pulsating 
electromagnetic  fields  is  continuing 
as  it  relates  to  the  management  of 
conditions  other  than  nonunion  of 
bone.  Work  is  also  proceeding  in  the 
treatment  of  avascular  necrosis.  The 
replacement  of  hips  and  knees  con- 
tinues at  a high  rate.  Changes  are 
being  made  in  knee  prostheses  and 
interest  has  been  expressed  in  the 
Biomechanics  Laboratory  toward  the 


development  of  a new  hip  prosthesis. 
The  areas  of  particular  interest  for 
the  Laboratory  include  the  joints  and 
the  electrical  and  mechanical  prop- 
erties of  bone. 

A number  of  important  teaching 
activities  included  biomechanic  lec- 
tures for  residents,  a bone  pathology 
course  for  medical  students,  and  a 
postgraduate  course  for  practicing 
orthopedic  surgeons. 

The  Trauma  Service  continues  to 
support  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  to  receive  referrals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  complicated  injuries. 

Otolaryngology 

Clinical  activities  in  otolaryngology 
have  grown  both  in  size  and  range. 
In  the  past  year  there  has  been  a 
ten  per  cent  increase  in  major  sur- 
gical procedures  and  in  patient  days, 
primarily  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
Head  and  Neck  division,  which  treats 
patients  with  head  and  neck  tumors 
by  various  combinations  of  surgery, 
chemotherapy  and  radiation  therapy. 
This  is  dependant  on  interaction 
among  members  of  many  other  clin- 
ical departments  as  well  as  Social 
Services  and  Nursing.  Results  of 
treatment  of  advanced  head  and  neck 
malignancies  in  two  research  pro- 
tocols are  being  evaluated. 

Another  collaborative  clinical  ef- 
fort is  the  evaluation  and  treatment 
of  patients  with  problems  of  hearing, 
balance,  and  facial  paralysis  weak- 
ness who  are  seen  in  the  neuro-otol- 
ogy clinic.  The  Audiology,  Speech 
and  Language  Division  is  actively 
involved  in  objective  means  of  hear- 
ing evaluation,  using  tympanotomy 
and  brain  stem  evoked  response  au- 
diometry. 

A new  clinical  clerkship  has  been 
established;  it  is  a combined  effort 
of  the  entire  department  and  pro- 
vides experiences  in  inpatient  and 
outpatient  otolaryngology  as  well  as 
speech  and  hearing. 

Major  research  accomplishments 
during  the  year  included  demon- 
stration that  in  cochleas  with  min- 
imal damage,  the  frequency 
selectivity  of  the  basilar  membrane 
was  found  to  be  sharply  focused,  not 
broadly  tuned  as  in  the  presently 
accepted  view.  Other  investigators 
have  found  that  collagenase  activ- 
ities in  human  head  and  neck  tumor 


(in  an  animal  motiei)  are  lnriuenceu 
by  tumor  site  and  the  degree  of  dif- 
ferentiation, and  that  prostaglandin 
and  polyamines  appear  to  enhance 
both  collagenase  activity  and  tumor 
invasiveness.  Other  studies  dem- 
onstrated that  loudness  increment 
appears  to  be  a lateralizing  clue  for 
binaural  applied  bone  conducted  sig- 
nals, and  occult  malignancies  were 
found  to  be  the  cause  of  certain  cases 
of  facial  paralysis. 

Pathology 

The  Department  is  interested  in 
several  areas  of  basic  biology  as  well 
as  clinical  pathological  investiga- 
tions of  various  diseases  and  syn- 
dromes. Our  research  activity  has 
been  concentrated  in  four  major 
areas. 

A large  group  of  immunologists 
are  studying  the  development  of  T- 
cell  clones  and  hybridomas  involved 
in  the  rejection  of  kidney  and  heart 
grafts  and  the  development  of  mon- 
oclonal antibodies  to  modulated  an- 
tigens in  several  diseases  including 
neoplasia.  Characterization  of  white 
blood  cell  markers  in  various  leu- 
kemias and  lymphomas  and  the 
identification  of  tumor  antigens  in 
breast  cancer  are  other  investiga- 
tions being  actively  pursued. 

A second  large  area  of  research 
involves  the  study  of  the  aging  pro- 
cess, where  the  incidence  and  prev- 
alence of  aging  diseases  and  lesions 
are  being  statistically  documented. 
Aging  changes  in  particular  organs, 
such  as  skin,  ovary,  and  white  blood 
cells  are  being  investigated.  These 
changes  include  alterations  in  dif- 
ferentiation antigens,  DNA  repair 
mechanisms  and  HLA  antigens. 

The  third  area  involves  basic  and 
clinical  genetics  and  extends  from 
studies  of  chromosome  structure 
and  expression  to  studies  of  recom- 
binant DNA  in  human  cells,  as  well 
as  the  isolation  of  human  interferon. 

The  final  area  focuses  on  the  study 
of  clinical  pathological  relationships 
in  a variety  fo  diseases  involving 
several  organ  systems  including  the 
cardiovascular,  pulmonary,  hepato- 
biliary, renal,  reproductive,  neuro- 
biological,  endocrine,  bone  and 
genitourinary. 

In  the  clinical  area,  a large  number 
of  faculty  members  are  supplying 
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byterian  Hospital.  The  identification 
of  new  organisms,  particularly  vi- 
ruses, is  an  important  goal  of  the 
microbiology  section's  development 
of  new  laboratory  procedures.  Au- 
tomation and  computerization  are 
major  areas  of  the  chemistry  lab- 
oratory's program.  Recruitment  of 
a new  blood  hank  director  will  allow 
introduction  of  new  methods  of  blood 
fractionation  and  typing  of  patients 
for  treatment  of  cancer.  The  ana- 
tomical pathology  laboratories  are 
undergoing  modernization,  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  in  1982  with 
computerization  of  records. 

The  Department  continues  the 
teaching  of  a formal  course  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  medical 
school  years  and  participation  in  a 
large  number  of  interdisciplinary 
conferences  with  all  of  the  clinical 
divisions.  Its  residency  program  pro- 
vides thorough  training  in  diagnostic 
skills  of  anatomical  and  clinical  pa- 
thology as  well  as  specific  training 
in  particular  research  areas.  The  De- 
partment gives  some  five  formal 
postgraduate  courses  for  physicians 
and  clinical  specialists  and  is  start- 
ing a new  program  in  physiology 
and  pathology  for  M.D./Ph.D.  stu- 
dents. Its  graduate  student  body  of 
approximately  30  individuals  com- 
plete their  theses  in  a wide  variety 
of  basic  research  laboratories. 

Pediatrics 

Renovation  of  high-priority  facilities 
is  proceeding  satisfactorily  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  complete  within  a year. 

In  education,  the  priority  was  ex- 
pansion of  teaching  of  residents  and 
medical  students.  Pediatric  pulmo- 
nary electives  for  the  house  staff,  a 
behavioral  and  developmental  pedi- 
atrics teaching  program  for  house 
staff  and  third  and  fourth  year  med- 
ical students,  and  a new  training  pro- 
gram in  pediatric  ambulatory  care  for 
residents  and  medical  students  were 
initiated. 

Some  highlights  of  the  many  re- 
search projects  in  the  various  divi- 
sions were  these: 

Infectious  Diseases:  Investigators 
have  succeeded  in  characterizing  two 
new  immunodeficiency  disorders, 
and  they  have  developed  a new  anti- 
biotic for  topical  use.  Other  studies 
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are  addressing  new  methods  to  as- 
sure sterility  of  banked  human  milk. 

Perinatal  Medicine:  The  Newborn 
Lung  Center  is  studying  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  respiratory  dis- 
tress in  infancy.  Research  is  provid- 
ing new  information  about  fetal 
hypoxia  and  maternal  smoking. 

Adolescent  Medicine:  The  effect  of 
changing  body  composition  and  ris- 
ing sex  steroid  levels  on  distribution 
and  metabolism  of  drugs  is  being  ex- 
amined as  part  of  a study  of  physio- 
logic changes  during  puberty.  A pilot 
study  is  underway  on  the  pharma- 
cological treatment  of  a major  de- 
pressive disorder  in  adolescence. 

Genetics:  Research  focused  on  ef- 
fects of  suspected  mutagenic  and 
carcinogenic  chemicals  on  a clonal 
population  of  Chinese  hamster  ovary 
cells  in  tissue  culture,  DNA  damage 
and  repair,  and  on  inbred  popula- 
tions of  the  Cayman  Islands. 


in  children  with  chronic  renal  failure 
is  under  study.  A variety  of  studies  in 
parenteral  nutrition  are  being  under- 
taken, including  short  term  paren- 
teral nutrition  in  patients  with  cystic 
fibrosis.  A device  to  measure  infant 
metabolic  balance  was  developed. 

Pediatric  Pulmonary:  Reduction  in 
lung  capacity  in  adolescents  with 
scoliosis  is  being  investigated,  and 
studies  in  asthmatic  children  have 
revealed  a relatively  fixed  involve- 
ment of  peripheral  airways  as  the  ba- 
sis of  the  severity  of  this  illness  in 
some  patients.  The  effect  of  sleep  in 
maturation  of  cardiorespiratory  con- 
trol in  infants  is  under  investigation. 
Hypoxia  as  a stimulus  for  increased 
circulation  of  bradykinin  and  norep- 
inephrine has  been  established. 

Pediatric  Hematology/Oncology: 
A new  method  has  been  devised  for 
separating  young  red  blood  cells, 
which  live  longer,  for  transfusion  to 


Pediatric  Endocrinology:  A major 
experimental  study  was  designed  to 
explore  the  effects  of  marijuana  on 
oogenis  in  the  mouse.  A study  of  the 
role  of  elastin  in  the  pathogenesis  of 
respiratory  distress  syndrome  was 
completed. 

Growth  and  Development:  Prior- 
ity was  given  to  studies  of  nutrition 
and  pregnancy  (particularly  alcohol 
consumption  and  central  nervous  sy- 
tem  development),  nutrition  and  cel- 
lular immunity,  early  onset  of 
obesity,  and  physiologic  and  bio- 
chemical adaptation  to  malnutri- 
tion. 

Metabolism:  Acid  balance  and 
cholesterol  and  lipoprotein  turnover 


patients  with  thalassemia,  thus  in- 
creasing the  time  intervals  between 
transfusions  and  reducing  the  danger 
of  iron  accumulation.  A new  oral 
drug  for  removal  of  lead  is  being 
tested;  it  will  very  likely  become 
available  for  treatment  of  lead-poi- 
soned children.  The  gene  for  the  en- 
zyme whose  absence  is  responsible 
for  anemia  and  myopathy,  has  been 
precisely  localized. 

Behavioral  Pediatrics:  In  collabo- 
ration with  the  Division  of  Child  and 
Adolescent  Psychiatry,  the  neuro- 
psychiatric effects  of  irradiation  of 
the  central  nervous  system  in  chil- 
dren with  acute  lymphocytic  leuke- 
mia are  being  explored.  The  coping 


strategies  used  by  these  leukemia 
children  and  their  families  are  also 
being  studied. 

Pediatric  Cardiology:  Studies  con- 
tinue on  sudden  infant  death  syn- 
drome, pharmacological  control  of 
patent  ductus  arteriosus  in  prema- 
tures, the  pharmacodynamics  of  an- 
tiarrhythmic  agents  in  children  and 
postoperative  arrhythmias  following 
correction  of  congenital  defects. 

Pediatric  Neurology:  Research  fo- 
cuses chiefly  on  the  regulation  of 
lipid  metabolism  in  the  developing 
brain,  primary  and  metastatic  tu- 
mors of  the  nervous  system,  pyru- 
vate metabolism  in  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  pathogenesis  and 
treatment  of  Reye  syndrome. 

General  Pediatrics:  A major  con- 
cern is  the  effect  of  home-based 
health  records  on  child  development 
and  child  abuse. 

Pediatric  Rheumatology:  The  ge- 
netics of  various  types  of  childhood 
arthritis  is  now  being  studied,  and  a 
newly  devised  medical/surgical 
technique  for  relieving  blindness 
from  cataracts  in  children  with  ju- 
venile arthritis  has  been  evaluated. 

In  clinical  care,  occupancy  rate  in 
the  Neonatal  Unit  has  increased 
(from  94  to  102  per  cent),  while  mor- 
tality has  declined.  During  the  year, 
92  per  cent  of  all  newborns  survived, 
a figure  that  reflects  especially  the 
continuing  improvement  in  survival 
of  infants  under  1500  grams,  most  of 
whom  now  survive  intact,  with  vir- 
tually no  blindness  from  retrolental 
fibroplasia,  and  few  neurologic  or  in- 
tellectual impairments. 

Links  with  community-based 
services  were  created  in  1981,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  adolescent  serv- 
ices. At-home  blood  glucose 
monitoring  for  children  with  diabe- 
tes mellitus  was  instituted,  and  the 
Crisis  Nursery  for  Abused  Children 
was  replaced  by  a Therapeutic  Nurs- 
ery, which  provides  daily  individual 
and  group  therapy  for  young  children 
and  their  parents.  A key  component 
of  the  program  is  the  assistance  of 
four  talented  senior  citizen  volun- 
teers from  the  New  York  City  Foster 
Grandparents  Program. 

New  or  enlarged  programs  or  facil- 
ities were  developed  in  behavioral 
and  developmental  pediatrics,  nutri- 
tion support  service,  echocardiogra- 


phy and  24-hour  ECG  monitoring, 
and  the  Clinical  Chemistry  Service. 

Pharmacology 

The  Department  made  impressive 
strides  in  research  and  education 
during  1981,  which  were  recognized 
by  a series  of  awards. 

Cardiac  electrophysiology  was  the 
major  research  emphasis  this  year.  A 
new  computer  enhanced  the  study  of 
arrhythmias  resulting  from  ischemia 
and  infarction.  Collaborations  be- 
tween Pharmacology,  Surgery,  Pedia- 
tric Cardiology  and  Medicine  have 
helped  to  improve  studies  which  re- 
late age  to  cardiac  electrophysiology. 
Researchers  have  also  developed  a 
new  experimental  method  which 
isolates  functionally  intact  single 
ventricular  cells  in  animals. 

Membrane  physiology  investiga- 
tions were  improved  in  1981  by  the 
adoption  of  several  new  techniques. 
The  patch-clamp  procedure  is  now 
aiding  studies  of  single  cell  channels 
in  the  cardiac  membrane.  Nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  techniques  are 
being  used  to  study  intact,  isolated 
hearts  while  their  electrical  and  me- 
chanical activities  are  being  re- 
corded. Electrophysiological  mapping 
techniques  are  being  used  in  a new 
clinical  program  to  locate  where  ar- 
rhythmias originate  within  a human 
heart,  thus  permitting  surgical  exci- 
sion of  the  arrhythmogenic  focus. 

Pharmacology  continued  its  col- 
laborative research  with  Pediatrics  in 
the  prevention  of  serious  conse- 
quences associated  with  thalassemia 
major  and  lead  poisoning. 

Other  studies  focused  on  endocri- 
nology and  on  the  formation  and 
transport  of  axons. 

A toxicology  program  for  Ph.D 
candidates  was  the  educational  focus 
during  1981.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  the  department  offered  an 
advanced  course  in  molecular  toxi- 
cology, and  many  graduate  students 
elected  to  conduct  their  thesis  re- 
search in  environmental  toxicology. 

Physiology 

During  the  preceding  year,  the  De- 
partment's efforts  and  attention  were 
focused  on  biological  membranes. 
This  emphasis  will  continue  in  the 
coming  years  as  the  structure  of  bi- 
ological membranes,  their  biophysi- 


cal  properties,  and  their  function  in 
diseased  states  are  explored.  The 
classic  studies  of  organ  physiology, 
including  cardiac,  respiratory,  renal 
and  digestive,  are  now  more  often  the 
realm  of  the  clinical  departments. 

The  study  of  cell  membranology 
depends  considerably  on  the  devel- 
opment of  new  biophysical  tech- 
niques and  equipment.  For  instance, 
in  the  Division  of  Circulatory  Phys- 
iology' and  Biophysics,  researchers  are 
emphasizing  microcirculation  and 
the  mechanisms  that  regulate  ex- 
change between  blood  and  tissues. 

Research  is  pursued  at  the  level  of 
the  molecule,  membrane  and  organ, 
then  correlated  with  theoretical 
models  and  clinical  observations. 
Basic  knowledge  concerning  the 
composition  and  dynamics  of  red  and 
white  blood  cells  leads  to  a better  un- 
derstanding of  blood  flow  in  both 
large  vessels  and  microcirculation. 
This  in  turn  leads  to  opportunities  for 
the  investigation  of  such  things  as 
abnormal  deformability  of  sickle  cells 
and  abnormal  membrane  lipid  com- 
position in  red  blood  cells.  The  study 
of  red  cell  dynamics  and  interaction 
not  only  sheds  new  light  on  such  dis- 
orders as  myocardial  infarction,  hut 
also  suggests  possible  therapy 
through  modification  of  flow  prop- 
erties. For  example,  the  study  of  the 
transport  of  large  molecules  into  the 
arterial  wall  because  of  high  blood 
pressure  explains  in  part  the  obser- 
vation that  hypertension  increases 
the  risk  of  atherosclerosis. 

A different  approach  is  used  by  re- 
searchers in  the  Division  of  Mem- 
brane Physiology,  where  the  focus  is 
on  the  molecular  basis  of  membrane 


function.  Emphasis  here  is  on  iden- 
tification of  membrane  proteins  that 
affect  biological  transport  and  the 
protein-lipid  interactions  modulat- 
ing membrane  function.  These  stud- 
ies have  increased  understanding  of 
the  interaction  between  vitamin  D 
and  calcium,  providing  insight  into 
how  vitamin  D works  at  the  cell 
level.  Significant  details  of  the  trans- 
port of  d-glucose  across  cell  mem- 
branes also  have  been  discovered. 

New  fluorescence  methods  are 
being  used  to  study  membrane  lipid 
fluidity,  a major  influence  on  cell 
membrane  transport,  shape  and  sta- 
bility. These  methods  open  new  pos- 
sibilities for  diagnosis.  Members  of 
the  Department  continue  their  pi- 
oneering efforts  in  the  study  of  neu- 
romuscular transmission  in  skeletal 
muscle,  the  mechanism  of  desensi- 
tization in  the  postjunctional  mem- 
brane, and  research  in  membrane 
transport  using  model  physioco- 
chemical  systems. 

Psychiatry 

Members  of  the  Department  are  in- 
volved in  pioneering  work  in  the  area 
of  nomenclature  and  classification, 
which  will  continue  since  such  ef- 
forts are  essential  for  both  research 
and  teaching  purposes. 

The  Psychiatry  Service  at  Presby- 
terian Hospital  has  been  a model  of 
successful  treatment  for  hospital- 
ized psychiatric  patients  and  staff 
training.  We  also  plan  to  establish  a 
psychogeriatric  unit  to  address  the 
problems  of  the  elderly.  In  addition, 
the  Center  for  Geriatrics  and  Ger- 
ontology is  developing  innovative 
models  for  long-term  care  of  the  el- 


derly,  including  outreach  services  for 
those  who  cannot  come  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Vanderbilt  Clinic  is  planning  for 
the  anticipated  growth  in  patient  load 
over  the  next  decade.  Currently,  the 
clinic  evaluates  more  than  500  pa- 
tients yearly  while  carrying  more 
than  600  patients  in  ongoing  treat- 
ment. Advances  in  computer  tech- 
nology have  enhanced  our  ability  to 
document  and  utilize  treatment 
techniques  and  results. 

Psychoanalysis  has  been  receiving 
wide  attention  as  a discipline  that 
takes  long  to  obtain  results  and  is 
overly  expensive.  We  remain  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  this 
treatment  modality  in  specialized 
cases  and  its  use  in  training  psychi- 
atric residents.  The  Psychoanalytic 
Center  for  Training  and  Research  has 
been  developing  evaluation  research 
to  assess  treatment  outcome. 

The  Department  has  a number  of 
investigations  ongoing  in  the  field  of 
biological  psychiatry,  including 
studies  of  electroconvulsive  therapy 
and  panic  disorders.  Since  the  use  of 
psychotropic  drugs  is  expanding,  fur- 
ther research  into  their  side  effects 
has  been  initiated.  Other  areas  of  re- 
search include  the  basic  elements  of 
nerve  transmission  and  problems  of 
learning  and  memory.  Intensive  study 
continues  in  the  treatment  of  both 
victim  and  perpetrator  of  sexual  of- 
fenses. 

The  discipline  of  psychiatry  has 
been  greatly  affected  by  the  infor- 
mation explosion  in  genetics.  By  re- 
searching genetic  problems  we  are 
able  to  provide  specialized  genetic 
counseling  to  individuals  and  fami- 
lies with  psychiatric  illnesses.  We 
also  maintain  outpatient  services  for 
those  with  early  profound  deafness 
and  are  studying  children  and  their 
families  at  risk  for  schizophrenia,  a 
pioneering  and  long-term  program. 

The  Psychiatric  Consultation  and 
Liaison  Service  currently  covers  10 
inpatient  units  and  8 clinics,  involv- 
ing the  care  of  approximately  4,000 
patients  a year. 

The  Department's  Child  Abuse 
Center  was  able  to  increase  its  serv- 
ice load  by  over  60%  in  1 98 1 . The  Pe- 
diatric Psychiatry  Department,  one 
of  the  busiest  in  the  region,  will  also 
continue  to  expand. 


There  is  a tremendous  need  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  type  and 
incidence  of  mental  illness  in  the  city 
population,  as  well  as  the  social  fac- 
tors contributing  to  these  illnesses. 
The  Epidemiology  and  Mental  Dis- 
order Research  Program  studies  the 
role  and  effectiveness  of  New  York 
State  financed  acute  day  hospitals 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  com- 
munity support  system  for  chronic 
mental  patients  in  New  York  City. 

The  Department  is  very  much 
aware  of  the  need  for  expanded  pri- 
vate psychiatric  services  on  an  out- 
patient basis  to  parts  of  the  city  not 
easily  accessible  from  CMPC.  We 
will  be  one  of  the  first  and  most  en- 
thusiastic tenants  of  the  new  off-site 
offices  on  East  6 1st  Street,  which  is 
intended  to  become  a model  outpa- 
tient facility. 

Public  Health 

The  School  of  Public  Health  con- 
fronts its  future  mission  with  in- 
creased strength  after  a year  of  growth 
and  development  under  a new  Dean. 
Major  decisions  have  greatly  im- 
proved our  educational  efforts,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  qualified  health 
professionals  to  get  their  academic 
credentials  while  continuing  to  con- 
tribute in  their  professional  roles, 
largely  through  a new  program  of 
evening  courses  and  expanded  sum- 
mer offerings  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  summer  school. 

The  academic  calendar  has  been 
revised  to  conform  with  these 
changes  by  becoming  a nine-month 
program  with  two  summer  sessions. 
This  flexibility  also  has  enabled  fac- 
ulty to  supplement  their  salaries  by 
elective  summer  teaching.  Uniform 
Academic  Grading  has  been  estab- 
lished and  an  Academic  Standards 
Committee  developed  to  place  major 
emphasis  on  educational  excellence. 
The  curriculum  committee,  after 
carefully  examining  current  offer- 
ings, has  added  a core  course  in  So- 
ciomedical Sciences. 

The  Division  of  Health  Adminis- 
tration, in  conjunction  with  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  has  de- 
veloped an  administrative  skills  in- 
stitute that  will  provide  basic  health 
managerial  skills  and  experience  for 
Public  Health  students  and  health 
professionals  enrolled  through  the 
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Summer  School.  The  Division  of  En- 
vironmental Sciences  has  estab- 
lished a residency  in  Occupational 
Medicine- 

The  School  has  re-examined  its 
joint  degree  programs  with  a view  to 
strengthening  its  relationships  with 
other  schools  of  the  University  and 
is  now  negotiating  two  additional 
programs  with  the  School  of  Inter- 
national Affairs,  one  in  International 
Affairs,  the  other  in  Public  Admin- 
istration. 

The  School  has  reached  out  to  es- 


to  support  the  Nuclear  Magnetic 
Resonance  project.  Our  magnet,  de- 
signed for  laboratory  research,  is  the 
most  powerful  imaging  magnet  ever 
built  and  the  only  superconducting 
magnet  of  its  type  ever  built  in  the 
United  States.  A larger  supercon- 
ducting magnet,  expected  to  become 
part  of  a full-scale  high  field  NMR 
scanner,  is  under  development;  it  is 
hoped  that  clinical  studies  may  be 
initiated  in  1982. 

NMR  scanners  are  different  from 
conventional  computer  tomography 


tablish  formal  relationships  with 
residency  programs  in  preventive 
medicine  at  two  other  metropolitan 
medical  schools  and  to  allow  stu- 
dents in  the  health  professions  in 
other  local  universities  to  earn  con- 
current Public  Health  degrees. 

Applications  and  enrollments 
promise  a continuation  of  our  high 
quality  student  body  and  faculty. 

Research  support,  while  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  and  more  competi- 
tive, has  been  successfully  main- 
tained with  $9  million  in  outside 
funding  during  1981.  This  includes 
funds  for  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  major  research  and  serv- 
ice programs  here  and  abroad. 

Radiology 

The  key  research  areas  in  the  De- 
partment of  Radiology  involve  the 
development  of  new  imaging  modal- 
ities including  Nuclear  Magnetic 
Resonance,  Positron  Emission  Tom- 
ography and  Digital  Vascular  Imag- 
ing. 

We  have  raised  more  than  $1.8 
million  from  the  NIH  and  industry 


or  positron  emission  tomography 
scanners  because  they  can  detect  fine 
gradations  of  tissue  density  without 
exposing  patients  to  ionizing  radia- 
tion. The  new  “high  field"  NMR 
scanners  under  development  at  the 
Medical  Center  differ  from  other 
NMR  scanners  currently  in  use  be- 
cause their  powerful  magnetic  fields 
will  enable  them  to  image  sodium 
and  phosphorus  as  well  as  hydrogen. 
Thus  they  are  expected  to  offer  an 
unprecedented  view  of  tissue  func- 
tion as  well  as  structure. 

An  improved  positron  emission 
scanner  for  laboratory  use  also  has 
been  designed.  This  is  an  invaluable 
tool  for  pinpointing  tiny  areas  of 
metabolic  activity  within  a living  or- 
ganism, specifically  within  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system.  Since  positron 
isotopes  have  very  short  half  lives, 
this  severely  limits  the  use  of  this 
technique  until  a cyclotron  is  avail- 
able at  the  Medical  Center. 

Single  photon  computer  tomogra- 
phy has  the  advantage  of  using  con- 
ventional gamma  emitting  isotopes. 
Preliminary  work  with  this  new 


equipment  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Division  of  Nuclear  Medicine  in  col- 
laboration with  industry.  Also  in  col- 
laboration with  industry  are  the 
recent  clinical  trials  of  Digital  An- 
giography. In  this  procedure,  an  x-ray 
is  digitized  and  the  numbers  fed  into 
a computer  where  they  may  be  re- 
trieved at  any  time  to  create  an  im- 
age or  to  enhance  the  visibility  of 
blood  flow  through  contrast  filled 
vessels.  This  technique  is  less  inva- 
sive than  conventional  procedures 
because  the  intravenous  rather  than 
the  intraarterial  routes  can  be  used 
and  less  contrast  media  is  needed. 

Research  in  ultrasound  continues, 
using  a computer  to  reconstruct 
cross-sectional  echocardiograms  and 
create  three-dimensional  models  of 
the  heart.  This  will  allow  for  more 
accurate  nonmvasive  means  of  cal- 
culating left  ventricular  volume. 
Computer  processing  to  determine 
the  frequency  spectrum  of  ultra- 
sound echoes  and  develop  new  pa- 
rameters for  identification  of  tissues 
by  ultrasound  is  also  being  studied. 

The  use  of  diagnostic  radiological 
techniques  for  therapeutic  purposes 
has  resulted  in  a new  subspecialty, 
Interventional  Radiology.  These 
techniques  include  the  drainage  of 
abcesses,  removal  of  stones  from  the 
biliary  tract,  needle  biopsies  of  tis- 
sues from  almost  any  part  of  the  body, 
palliative  short-circuiting  of  ob- 
structed ducts  for  relief  of  jaundice, 
and  the  opening  of  occluded  or  par- 
tially occluded  blood  vessels.  The 
clinical  success  of  the  last  has  been 
extremely  promising  and  the  proce- 
dure is  now  an  acceptable  alternative 
to  surgical  bypass  in  certain  cases. 

Finally,  a gift  of  1 million  dollars  to 
Columbia  University  has  created  the 
James  Picker  Professorship  in  Ra- 
diology in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
which  will  be  the  first  named  profes- 
sorship in  Radiology  at  Columbia. 

Rehabilitation  Medicine 

1981  was  a year  of  considerable  ac- 
tivity for  the  Department,  including 
the  establishment  of  a rehabilitative 
pediatric  service,  which  includes 
both  occupational  and  physical  ther- 
apy in  close  proximity  to  inpatient 
and  outpatient  areas. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  possibil- 
ity of  spinal  cord  damage  during  sur- 


gery for  scoliosis,  we  helped  develop 
intraoperative  monitoring  of  cere- 
bral evoked  potentials. 

Research  is  being  conducted  on  the 
physiological  changes  in  the  circu- 
latory and  thermal  control  systems 
of  women  experiencing  menopausal 
hot  flashes.  The  studies  include  si- 
multaneous measurement  of  phys- 
iological, biochemical,  and  hormonal 
changes  during  these  events. 

Investigation  continues  into  the 
biochemical  changes  associated  with 
the  aging  process. 

Finally,  a film  on  Rehabilitative 
Medicine  was  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  public  edu- 
cation. The  film  follows  a junior 
attending  physician  through  his  work 
day  at  the  Medical  Center,  illustrat- 
ing the  varied  skills  required  in  the 
treatment  of  a diverse  patient  popu- 
lation. 

Surgery 

As  with  other  parts  of  the  academic 
community,  the  department  of  Sur- 
gery is  responding  to  the  effects  of 
several  evolving  national  trends. 
These  issues  include  changing  re- 
search opportunities,  changing  age 
patterns  in  academic  departments, 
changing  career  patterns  for  medical 
students,  changing  job  opportunities 
for  residents,  and  increasing  finan- 
cial strains. 

Despite  the  adverse  national  cli- 
mate for  research  funding,  funded  re- 
search in  Surgery  has  doubled  over 
the  past  nine  years  and  this  depart- 
ment now  receives  $2.7  million  an- 
nually, $1.6  million  of  it  in  govern- 
ment awards.  With  the  addition  of  a 
superb  research  team  in  the  area  of 
clinically  applied  basic  research  in 
cancer  and  transplantation,  a contin- 
ued increase  in  funding  is  expected. 
Another  encouraging  development  is 
the  fact  that  the  twelve  surgeons  un- 
der the  age  of  45  in  the  department 
all  have  active  research  programs 
underway. 

Among  the  other  new  and  contin- 
uing areas  of  productive  research  are 
vascular  grafting,  surgical  metabo- 
lism, myocardial  function,  surgical 
endoscopy  and  laser  surgery. 

The  post-World  War  II  period 
brought  a sudden  growth  in  the  size 
of  the  faculties  of  academic  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country.  As  a 
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result,  a disproportionate  number  of 
faculty  members  are  in  the  55-65  year 
age  group.  However,  substantial  re- 
cruitment of  younger  faculty  has  oc- 
curred over  the  past  five  years,  during 
which  one  quarter  of  our  32  active 
surgical  faculty  were  recruited.  All 
are  outstanding  surgeons  with  great 
academic  promise  and  a broad  range 
of  specific  interests  including  pedia- 
tric surgery,  plastic  surgery  (espe- 
cially microvascular),  vascular  sur- 
gery, transplantation,  endocrinology/ 
oncology,  surgical  endoscopy,  pedia- 
tric cardiac  surgery  and  colorectal 
surgery. 

In  addition  to  these  surgeons,  we 
have  collaborated  with  Pathology  to 
attract  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
groups  in  the  country  working  in  the 
exciting  new  field  of  monoclonal  an- 
tibodies and  other  aspects  of  immu- 
nology, transplantation  and  cancer. 

Over  the  past  several  years  there 
have  been  strong  national  pressures 
on  students  to  enter  nonsurgical 
fields.  These  pressures  have  devel- 
oped as  a consequence  of  several 
studies  suggesting  an  oversupply  of 
surgeons.  In  general,  student  career 
choices  throughout  the  country  have 
responded  to  these  pressures  with  a 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  students 
selecting  surgical  careers.  We  are  gra- 
tified that  our  students  have  resisted 
such  a trend,  which  is  reflected  in 
their  residency  selections.  For  the 
past  two  years  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  has  had  the 
highest  proportion— or  nearly  the 
highest— of  graduates  in  the  country 


electing  surgical  careers.  That  fact  is 
perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  our  educational  program.  Un- 
doubtedly  contributing  to  this 
increased  student  interest  is  the  high 
quality  of  the  house  officers  we  have 
been  attracting.  Our  resident  appli- 
cants are  outstanding  and  we  now 
compete  successfully  with  any  pro- 
gram in  the  country. 

This  program  is  undergoing  con- 
tinuing evolution  to  better  prepare 
our  residents  for  new  career  oppor- 
tunities. There  does  appear  to  be  a 
national  oversupply  of  "general”  sur- 
geons, but  the  need  for  surgeons  with 
special  competence  in  newly  devel- 
oping fields  or  with  special  skills  in 
new  technology  is  growing.  A high 
proportion  of  our  residents  are  in- 
volved in  research  activity  during 
their  five  to  six  years  of  training  and 
most  participate  in  a specialty  fel- 
lowship during  or  after  their  residen- 
cies. Substantial  opportunities  for 
individual  career  choices  are  made 
available  during  this  time. 

A special  Academic  Surgery  Fel- 
lowship was  established  six  years  ago 
for  particularly  outstanding  senior 
residents.  Seven  residents  have  now 
taken  part  in  this  innovative  pro- 
gram and  six  have  full-time  aca- 
demic appointments  in  major 
universities  including  Yale,  Utah, 
Dartmouth  and  Columbia. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with 
our  record  regarding  women  in  sur- 
gery. We  know  of  no  program  with  as 
many  women  in  senior  level  surgical 
positions  as  in  ours  for  the  past  five 
years.  Half  of  the  senior  residents  last 
year  were  women,  and  the  Chief  Res- 
ident in  Chest  Surgery  was  a woman. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  review  the 
past  years  without  touching  on  our 
problems  and  where  they  could  lead. 
While  many  hard  issues  confront  us, 
by  far  the  most  disturbing  is  the  fast 
developing  financial  problem  that  lies 
ahead,  involving  economic  retrench- 
ment throughout  our  country.  We  are 
especially  concerned  with  maintain- 
ing our  excellent  programs  in  re- 
search and  education  as  funds  for 
these  efforts  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain. 

We  now  have  one  of  the  strongest 
residency  programs  in  the  nation,  at- 
tracting outstanding  students  into 
surgical  careers.  We  have  recruited  a 


group  of  strong  young  faculty,  all  of 
whom  participate  in  flourishing  re- 
search programs.  We  occupy  a posi- 
tion of  international  leadership  in  the 
most  promising  new  areas  of  immu- 
nologic research  (monoclonal  anti- 
bodies) and  have  consolidated  our 
leadership  in  several  other  areas.  The 
number  of  faculty  members  in  pres- 
tigious national  and  international 
societies  has  grown  substantially,  and 
our  representation  in  surgical  pro- 
grams and  journals  has  continued  on 
an  upward  trend,  as  have  our  funded 
research  activities. 

The  major  problems  that  face  us  are 
general  to  the  medical  profession  and 
the  Medical  Center  as  well  as  to  the 
Department  of  Surgery.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  optimistic  about  our 
ability  to  thrive  as  we  begin  our  next 
stage  of  major  development. 

Urology 

The  Urology  Department  continues 
to  evolve  as  a major  center  for  basic 
and  clinical  research,  complex  refer- 
ral care,  and  high-quality  education. 

There  is  a growing  focus  on  refer- 
ral services,  with  the  initiation  of  a 
number  of  important  new  programs 
for  patients,  such  as  the  New  York 
Male  Reproductive  Center,  an  inter- 
disciplinary program  for  the  study 
and  treatment  of  male  infertility  and 
impotence.  Similar  interdisciplinary 
programs  will  be  established  this  year 
as  well,  including  a center  for  the 
study  of  neurologic  diseases  affect- 
ing the  urinary  tract  and  a center  for 
the  evaluation  of  metabolic  causes 
leading  to  the  development  of  uri- 
nary stones  in  patients. 

With  the  addition  of  new  facilities 
and  personnel,  a substantial  increase 
in  research  activities  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  the  field  of  male  fertility, 
an  immune  mechanism  whereby  in- 
fertility results  from  a variety  of  non- 
specific insults  in  the  testis  has  been 
discovered.  The  hormonal  regula- 
tion of  spermatogenesis  is  under 
investigation  and  the  effects  of 
chemotherapy  in  the  normal  testes  of 
children  undergoing  treatment  for 
acute  leukemia  are  being  evaluated. 

The  Department  is  involved  in  ex- 
perimentation with  new  agents  that 
sensitize  tumors  to  radiation  and 
chemical  attack.  Although  toxic 
when  administered  systemically, 


these  agents  are  being  applied  locally 
with  improved  response. 

Means  of  studying  the  distribution 
of  DNA  and  RNA  in  various  tumors 
have  been  developed,  with  differ- 
ences in  DNA  distribution  serving  to 
predict  sensitivity  to  chemothera- 
peutic agents.  A new  tissue  culture 
model  for  the  assay  of  chemosensi- 
tivity  of  malignant  tumors  has  been 
developed  as  well.  Manipulations  of 
the  immune  system  have  resulted  in 
retardation  of  growth  of  bladder  can- 
cer. Transplantation  techniques  have 
been  developed  to  study  the  individ- 
ual cellular  components  of  cancer  and 
assess  their  responsiveness  to  var- 
ious treatments.  New  techniques, 
such  as  stereology  and  microcyto- 
fluorometry  are  being  employed  to 
predict  the  aggressive  potential  of 
malignant  tumors.  A variety  of  stud- 
ies are  underway  to  further  develop 
techniques  for  the  early  detection  of 
bladder  and  prostate  cancer. 

A major  effort  is  underway  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  means  by  which 
hormones  control  the  growth  of  tis- 
sues in  some  cancers.  The  interac- 
tion between  hormones  and 
chromosomes  is  being  analyzed,  and 
an  investigation  is  underway  to  de- 
termine what  genetic  material  is  re- 
sponsible for  hormonal  regulation  of 
cell  function. 

These  activities,  as  well  as  a reno- 
vation of  the  urology  training  pro- 
gram and  improved  undergraduate 
education,  have  made  1981  a highly 
productive  year. 

Center  for  Geriatrics  and 
Gerontology 

This  interdepartmental  and  interdis- 
ciplinary center  was  jointly  estab- 
lished in  1979  by  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  the  New  York  State 
Office  of  Mental  Health  and  is  des- 
ignated as  a Long-Term  Care  Geron- 
tology Center  by  the  United  States 
Administration  on  Aging. 

The  Center's  mandates  from  these 
organizations  were  to  develop  edu- 
cation and  research  programs  involv- 
ing close  collaboration  among  various 
sectors  of  the  University,  its  affili- 
ates, and  the  neighboring  commu- 
nity, and  to  develop  within  New  York 
State  a model  for  the  delivery  of 
mental  health  services  covering  all 
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aspects  of  long-term  care. 

The  Center  is  pursuing  these  ob- 
jectives in  a variety  of  ways.  The 
unifying  themes  of  this  work  are:  the 
strengthening  of  formal  services  and 
the  informal  support  system,  inter- 
national and  domestic  comparisons 
of  human  needs  and  services  in  the 
health  and  social  domains,  selective 
assessment  techniques  and  interdis- 
ciplinary case  management  models, 
and  the  study  of  aging  and  mecha- 
nisms to  prevent  early  decline. 

Sensitization  of  students  and  prac- 
titioners to  the  research  and  findings 
of  geriatric  studies  is  an  important 
aim  of  the  Center's  training  en- 
deavor. Students  are  encouraged  to 
conduct  their  own  research  at  the 
Center;  for  example,  one  student  is 
studying  depression  among  care  giv- 
ers and  other  informal  supporters  of 
the  frail  elderly. 

Formal  lectures  are  given  by  Cen- 
ter staff  at  Teachers  College,  the 
Schools  of  Public  Health,  Nursing, 
Social  Work,  Architecture  and  Plan- 
ning, for  medical  students  and  med- 
ical and  psychiatric  residents,  and  in 
the  Occupational  Therapy  Program. 
The  Center  participates  in  and  co- 
sponsors a variety  of  continuing  ed- 
ucation programs  for  social  workers, 
nurses,  physicians,  professional  and 
nonprofessional  staff  volunteers,  and 
for  the  elderly  themselves.  Some  re- 
cent examples  included  programs  on 
dementia  and  on  the  acting  out  el- 
derly, and  a health  fair  for  the  elderly 
in  the  neighborhood.  In  addition,  an 
agreement  for  joint  training  pro- 
grams has  been  reached  with  the 
Harlem  Valley  Geriatric  Resource 
Center. 

The  Center  contributes  to  service 
model  development  in  many  ways, 
from  drawing  on  the  results  of  its 
research  to  improve  care  through 
assisting  in  the  evaluation  of 
demonstration  models  such  as  the 
One  Stop  Center  for  comprehensive 
services  to  the  elderly  and  the  Serv- 
ice Programs  for  Older  Persons. 

The  Center  was  active  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  1981  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  and  faculty  mem- 
bers represented  the  Center  at  more 
than  a dozen  mini-conferences  held 
in  the  region.  The  Center's  Director 
has  chaired  University  Seminars  in 
A pine  and  Human  Development. 


Comprehensive  Cancer  Center 
and  Institute  of  Cancer 
Research 

The  1981  revision  of  the  Center's  or- 
ganizational structure  has  encour- 
aged a greater  multidisciplinary 
research  effort  based  on  goals  and  in- 
terests rather  than  traditional  scien- 
tific categories.  The  major  divisions 
now  emphasized  are  basic  research, 
clinical  research  and  patient  care, 
carcinogenesis  and  molecular  epide- 
miology, education  and  control. 

The  Institute  and  the  Comprehen- 
sive Center  remain  separate  organ- 
izationally but  the  activities  of 
Institute  scientists  are  an  important 
part  of  the  integrated  structure  of  the 
Center.  As  a basic  research-oriented 
organization,  the  Institute's  purpose 
is  a varied  and  multidisciplinary  ap- 
proach aimed  at  increasing  our  un- 
derstanding of  cancer  and  its  control. 
Programs  include  viral  oncology, 
chemical  carcinogenesis,  immuno- 
logical aspects  of  cancer,  and  mech- 
anisms of  cell  regulation. 

Since  all  faculty  members  have  ap- 
pointments in  "home”  academic  de- 
partments such  as  Biochemistry, 
Human  Genetics  and  Development, 
Medicine  and  Pediatrics,  the  Cen- 
ter's relationship  to  the  various  dis- 
ciplines is  close  and  active, 
augmented  by  two  Research  Advi- 
sory Committees  representing  all 
clinical  and  basic  science  depart- 
ments. 

Clinical  activities  are  concen- 
trated in  the  Oncology  Divisions  of 
the  Departments  of  Medicine  and 
Pediatrics.  The  Hospital  inpatient  fa- 
cility also  calls  on  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  to  instruct  medical  house 
staff  and  oncology  fellows  about  the 
psychiatric  problems  of  patients. 

In  clinical  research  the  focus  has 
been  on  combined  chemotherapy, 
chiefly  a three-drug  regimen,  for  a 
variety  of  neoplasms,  including  can- 
cers of  the  breast,  ovary,  head  and 
neck,  pancreas,  prostate  and  bladder, 
and  for  advanced  lung  cancer  and 
carcinomatous  meningitis.  The  di- 
phosphonates,  originally  investi- 
gated at  Columbia  for  potential 
usefulness  in  Paget's  disease,  are 
being  widely  studied  now  for  therapy 
of  various  diseases  including  cancer. 
In  collaboration  with  other  institu- 
tions, we  are  investigating  the  use  of 


human  leukocyte  interferon  in  mul- 
tiple myeloma;  early  results  suggest 
it  may  be  useful  but  not  as  a primary 
therapy.  Evaluation  of  high-field  nu- 
clear magnetic  resonance  is  expected 
to  lead  to  early  detection  and  study 
of  cancer  noninvasively. 

Cancer  control  efforts  have  been 
concentrated  on  developing  regional 
activities  within  the  service  area 
comprising  the  upper  West  side  of 
Manhattan  and  the  northernmost 
counties  of  New  Jersey.  A comput- 
erized system  for  patient  manage- 
ment, utilizing  cooperative  protocols, 
will  be  instituted  in  several  com- 
munity hospitals.  In  the  psycho- 
social area,  programs  are  being 
developed  in  the  assessment  of  stress 
in  chemotherapy,  support  and  coping 
mechanisms  and  assessments  of  dif- 
ferent techniques  of  coping  among 
health  professionals  who  deal  with 
cancer  patients.  An  active  and  pro- 
ductive occupational  health/preven- 
tive  oncology  program  is  currently 
concerned  with  cancer  risks  among 
shipyard  welders,  hospital  workers 
exposed  to  ethlyene  oxide,  as  well  as 
physical  therapists  who  are  exposed 
to  microwaves. 

The  method  of  RNA-DNA  hybrid- 
ization developed  at  the  Medical 
Center  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
all  techniques  for  study  of  viral  oncol- 
ogy. Present  studies  are  focused  on 
the  adenoviruses,  herpesvirus,  Ep- 
stein-Barr  virus,  avian  sarcoma  vi- 
rus, and  mouse  mammary  tumor 
virus.  Development  of  cloned  cell 
lines  from  breast  cancer  patients, 
with  preparation  of  antisera  to  the 
cells,  offers  hope  for  the  first  time  of 
an  appropriately  sensitive  diagnostic 
test  for  this  disease. 

Major  research  efforts  in  cancer 
immunology  are  focused  on  mye- 
loma and  other  plasma  cell  dyscra- 
sias  and  on  T cell  immune  response. 
A new  system  for  mutagenesis  test- 
ing is  being  evaluated  to  see  if  it  can 
be  valid  as  a kind  of  mammalian  cell 
“Ames  test.” 

Researchers  in  cellular  and  molec- 
ular genetics  are  using  a variety  of 
approaches  and  systems  in  their 
explorations  of  such  vital  areas  as 
gene  expression,  mutation,  viral  re- 
plication and  regulation,  control 
of  transcription,  and  neoplastic 
transformation. 


The  molecular  basis  of  environ- 
mentally linked  cancer  is  being  ex- 
plored by  an  interdisciplinary  team 
which  has  identified  a critical  step  in 
the  mechanism  of  pollutant-linked 
carcinogenesis  and  has  developed 
rapid  assays  that  can  facilitate  detec- 
tion of  chemical  carcinogens  and  tu- 
mor promotors  in  the  environment. 

Serglevsky  Center 

Important  studies  regarding  sei- 
zures, neurodevelopmental  prob- 
lems in  newborns,  and  the  origins  of 
congenital  defects  have  been  under- 
way throughout  1981. 

These  studies  have  demonstrated 
a very  high  rate  of  seizures  among 
black,  middle-aged  males,  and  a very 
high  rate  of  suspected  alcohol  abuse 
associated  with  seizures  at  these  ages. 
Other  studies  in  this  field  will  ex- 
amine the  relationship  of  seizures  to  39 
stressful  life  events  and  will  test  new 
models  of  familial  transmission  of 
epilepsy. 

Whether  newborn  intensive  care 
units  are  reducing  mortality  and  ul- 
timately reducing  neurological  dam- 
age among  low  birth  weight  infants 
is  being  assessed.  The  Center  already 
has  demonstrated  that  the  most  in- 
tensive forms  of  newborn  care  lower 
the  mortality  risk  by  30  to  40  per- 
cent in  these  infants. 

The  Center  is  also  looking  into  the 
prevalence  of  neurodevelopmental 
handicap  in  Third  World  countries. 

Another  major  area  of  investiga- 
tion is  a study  of  spontaneous  abor- 
tions to  discover  environmental 
origins  of  congenital  defects.  The 
Center  has  found  that  cigarette 
smoking  and  the  use  of  alcohol  in- 
crease the  risk  of  spontaneous  abor- 
tions. Complex  relationships  are  also 
indicated  between  coffee,  cola,  smok- 
ing and  spermacide  use  and  chro- 
mosomal anomalies. 


Institute  of  Human  Nutrition 

Research  and  education  occupied 
equal  positions  of  importance  in 
1981.  A significant  amount  of  valu- 
able information  has  been  learned 
through  experimentation,  and  those 
discoveries  are  being  shared  with  In- 
stitute students  and  interested  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 


During  the  past  few  years,  the  In- 
stitute has  made  substantial  contri- 
butions to  public  health  education. 
This  year,  that  effort  was  highlighted 
with  the  launching  of  a daily  radio 
program,  the  "Columbia  Nutrition 
Bulletin,"  on  180  stations. 

Other  ongoing  programs  include  an 
annual  symposium  (this  year's  topic 
was  Nutrition  and  Drugs)  and  a bi- 
monthly newsletter. 

Both  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates are  provided  with  a relevant  se- 
lection of  classes,  including  specialty 
courses  such  as  Prenatal  or  Infant 
Nutrition,  as  well  as  Basic  Nutrition. 

Major  areas  of  this  year's  research 
have  been  physiological  and  bio- 
chemical adaptation  to  malnutrition 
and  the  relationship  of  nutrition  to 
pregnancy,  central  nervous  system 
development,  cellular  immunity,  and 
early  onset  obesity. 

Other  researchers  at  the  Institute 
have  studied  the  ill  effects  on  exper- 
imental animals  of  smoking,  alcohol 
and  coffee  during  pregnancy. 

Researchers  are  also  studying  the 
relationship  of  nutrition  to  aging. 

International  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Human  Reproduction 

Until  recently,  the  International  In- 
stitute for  the  Study  of  Human  Re- 
production consisted  of  two  centers: 
the  Center  for  Reproductive  Sci- 
ences and  the  Center  for  Population 
and  Family  Health.  Most  recently,  a 
third,  the  New  York  Male  Reproduc- 
tive Center  was  established. 

The  Center  for  Reproductive  Sci- 
ences incorporates  an  interdiscipli- 
nary group  of  investigators  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  biochem- 
ical and  physiological  aspects  of  re- 
production, neuroendocrinology  of 
reproduction,  female  and  male  repro- 
ductive endocrinology,  and  the  ge- 
netics and  molecular  biology  of 
reproduction. 

The  Center  for  Population  and 
Family  Health  performs  a wide  range 
of  functions  and  services.  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  Division  of  Ambula- 
tory Care  of  the  Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  the  Cen- 
ter's Reproductive  Health  Services  for 
Women  Unit  provides  much  needed 
care  to  women  in  the  neighborhood. 
In  addition,  the  Center  operates  pro- 


grams in  many  developing  countries 
The  New  York  Male  Reproductive 
Center  is  a multi-disciplinary  pro- 
gram for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  male  reproductive  disorders. 


Hospital  Auxiliaries 

Compassion  has  always  been  the 
driving  force  behind  the  Auxiliaries 
and  1981  was  no  different.  Their  co- 
operative effort  resulted  in  the  April 
opening  of  a much  needed  gift  shop 
at  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

This  year,  all  of  the  Auxiliaries 
supported  recreational  therapy  pro- 
grams for  patients,  and  continued 
their  long  tradition  of  letter  writing 
for  the  United  Hospital  Fund. 

Each  Auxiliary  generated  worthy 
projects  on  its  own  as  well.  The  Board 
of  Women  Managers  of  Babies  Hos- 
pital has  been  nurturing  the  "Parents 
for  Parents"  program.  They  also  pro- 
vided honoraria  which  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Pediatric  Surgical 
Conference,  furnished  the  family 
room  in  the  Therapeutic  Nursery  and 
sponsored  the  Christmas  party  for  the 
Pediatric  Psychiatry  Division. 

The  Neurological  Institute  Auxil- 
iary had  a year  of  diversified  activi- 
ties. They  assisted  in  the  operation 
of  Everybody's  Thrift  Shop  and 
worked  closely  with  hundreds  of  pa- 
tients as  part  of  the  Patient  Relations 
Committee.  They  also  gave  rewards 
to  outstanding  employees  in  Support 
Services.  This  Auxiliary  made  gen- 
erous donations  to  the  Volunteer 
Service  and  for  salaries  of  several  em- 
ployees including  the  Director  and 
Spanish  interpreter  in  the  Pediatric 
Neurological  Clinic  Playroom. 

Besides  annual  commitments  ex- 
ceeding $40,000,  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  Auxiliary  donated  thou- 
sands to  other  deserving  PH  projects 
including:  the  total  parenteral  nutri- 
tion program;  educational  slide 
shows;  the  Student  Nurses  Scholar- 
ship Fund;  Blood  Bank  Education;  the 
Emily  Webster  Fund;  the  Volunteer 
Service;  and  the  Milbank  Library. 

They  also  operate  the  Shopping 
Cart  and  attend  legislative  functions 
as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislation.  The  main  source  of  in- 
come for  the  Auxiliary  continues  to 
be  the  Stuyvesant  Square  Thrift  Shop. 


Financial  Summary  — 
Presbyterian  Hospital 


Despite  tremendous  inflationary 
pressures  on  the  health  care  industry 
in  1981,  Presbyterian  held  the  in- 
crease in  per  diem  operating  ex- 
penses to  under  ten  percent,  and  our 
cost  per  patient  remained  the  lowest 
for  comparable  institutions. 

The  Hospital  was  able  to  accom- 
plish this  by  controlling  expendi- 
tures in  such  key  areas  as  energy 
consumption  and  materials  manage- 
ment, and  by  restricting  the  use  of 
overtime.  A major  savings  also  was 
achieved  in  the  Clinic,  where  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  streamline  the  or- 
ganization for  greater  operating 
efficiency,  without  service  cuts. 

A comprehensive  and  detailed 
analysis  of  capital  budget  requests 
resulted  in  additional  savings  in  op- 
erating and  capital  expenditures. 
Management  Audit  studies  pro- 
duced further  economies  last  year. 

Cost  containment  has  long  been  a 
major  concern  of  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital. Despite  the  higher-than-aver- 
age  intensity  of  services  provided  to 
its  patients,  Presbyterian  still  main- 
tains its  position  as  one  of  the  most 
fiscally  responsible  university  teach- 
ing hospitals  in  the  New  York  City 
area,  holding  expenses  to  a mini- 
mum and  returning  patients  to  their 
homes  as  soon  as  they  are  able. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  is  first  and 
foremost  a provider  of  health  care. 
But,  in  order  to  fulfill  its  missions  and 
adequately  provide  for  its  patients  in 
the  long  run,  the  Hospital  must  also 
operate  according  to  sound  business 
principles.  The  responsibility  of 
Presbyterian  management  to  provide 
for  future  generations  of  patients  is 
inexorably  linked  to  its  ability  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  fiscal 
underpinnings  of  the  Hospital.  And 
this  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  responsible  management  and 
efficient  operations. 

Hospital  care,  especially  the  care 
provided  by  a university  teaching 
hospital  such  as  Presbyterian,  is  truly 
expensive.  We  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide many  of  the  amenities  offered  by 
hotels  as  well  as  the  services  of  highly 
skilled  health  care  professionals  and 
access  to  expensive  equipment,  all  of 
which  must  be  available  always. 

In  1981,  operating  revenues  to- 
talled $205.5  million,  up  from  $180.8 
million  in  1980.  Total  operating  ex- 


penses (including  depreciation),  rose 
from  $180.6  million  to  $201.7  mil- 
lion. The  corresponding  net  loss  from 
operations  decreased  from  $9.4  mil- 
lion in  1980  to  $7.3  million  in  1981. 

The  financial  results  for  1981  dem- 
onstrate that  budgeting  and  fiscal 
controls  can  make  a difference.  At  the 
bottom  line,  1981  results  included  a 
small  surplus  of  approximately 
$600,000,  compared  with  a net  loss 
of  $1.2  million  for  1980.  Although 
operating  losses  totalled  $7.3  mil- 
lion in  1981,  due  primarily  to  below- 
cost  reimbursement  and  free  care 
provided  to  “medically  indigent"  pa- 
tients in  clinics  and  the  emergency 
room,  this  amount  was  still  $2  mil- 
lion less  that  the  loss  for  the 
previous  year— a product  of  cost  con- 
tainment programs  and  enhanced 
management  systems. 

As  a result  of  continued  operating 
deficits,  however,  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital still  needed  to  divert  $8.0  mil- 
lion in  non-operating  revenues  to  its 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  operation.  It  is 
hoped  that  more  equitable  reim- 
bursement formulae  will  be  negoti- 
ated in  the  future  for  ambulatory  care 
services,  so  that  the  Hospital  can  be 
reimbursed  for  all  services  provided 
free  or  on  a sliding  fee  basis  to  the 
poor  and  near-poor.  A step  in  the  right 
direction  could  be  taken  if  the  pro- 
posal for  an  Ambulatory  Care  Net- 
work Corporation  in  the  Washington 
Heights-Inwood  area  is  approved. 

We  are  hopeful  that,  in  1982,  the 
unique  relationship  of  Presbyterian 
Hospital  to  the  geographically  iso- 
lated Washington  Heights-Inwood 
community  will  be  fully  and  offi- 
cially recognized,  and  that  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  providing  care  to  the 
indigent  of  the  area  will  cease  to  fall 
on  our  shoulders  alone. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  is  commit- 
ted to  continue  to  serve  the  entire 
community,  including  many  pa- 
tients who  might  seek  free  services 
from  a municipal  hospital  if  one  were 
available  here.  However,  as  a volun- 
tary teaching  hospital,  with  a broad 
mandate  to  provide  leadership,  in  the 
medical  field,  we  cannot  continue  to 
divert  scarce  non-operating  funds  to 
subsidize  routine  patient  care  that 
would  be  underwritten  by  the  mu- 
nicipal government  elsewhere  in 
New  York  City. 


Financial  and  Statistical  Review* 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital 
In  the  City  of  New  York 
Statements  of  Revenues 
and  Expenses 

and  Changes  In  Unrestricted 
Fund  Balances 
for  the  Years  Ended 
December  31,  1981  and  1980 


In-Patient  Statistics 


Outpatient  Statistics 


*A  complete  financial  report  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment, Presbyterian  Hospital,  622  W.  168 
St.  NY,  NY  10032 

Columbia  University’s  fiscal  year  ends  bine  30. 
bequests  for  information  may  be  directed  to  the 
Office  of  the  Controller. 


(In  Thousands) 


OPERATING  REVENUES: 

1981 

1980 

Patient  service  revenues 

$205,496 

$180,845 

Allowances  and  uncollectible  accounts 

(26,700) 

(23,135) 

Net  patient  service  revenues 

178,796 

157,710 

Other  services 

11,159 

9,298 

Transfers  from  specific  purpose  funds 

4,431 

4,228 

Total  operating  revenues 

194,386 

171,236 

OPERATING  EXPENSES: 

Salaries  and  related  fringe  benefits 

134,759 

123,349 

Supplies  and  other  expenses 

58,065 

49,828 

Depreciation 

8,883 

7,483 

Total  operating  expenses 

201,707 

180,660 

LOSS  FROM  OPERATIONS 

(7,321) 

(9,424) 

NON-OPERATING  REVENUES: 

Investment  income 

6,132 

5,762 

Legacies  and  contributions 

1,664 

2,228 

Realized  net  gain  on  sales  of  investments 

168 

245 

Total  non-operating  revenues 

7,964 

8,235 

REVENUES  OVER  (UNDER)  EXPENSES 

643 

(1,189) 

FUND  BALANCE,  JANUARY  1 

105,148 

101,945 

TRANSFERS  FROM  (TO)  RESTRICTED  FUNDS  FOR: 

Additions  to  property,  plant  and  equipment 

17,558 

11,875 

Funding  of  depreciation 

(8,883) 

(7,483) 

FUND  BALANCE,  DECEMBER  31 

$114,466 

$105,148 

1981 

1980 

Bed 

Complement 

Admissions 

Patient 

Days 

Average 
Length 
of  Stay 

Patient 

Days 

Private 

289 

9,508 

88,560 

9.01 

84,907 

Semi-Private 

769 

24,651 

219,598 

8.93 

204,072 

Ward 

233 

8,045 

80,222 

10.06 

94,167 

Total 

1,291 

42,204 

388,380 

9.16 

383,146 

Nursery 

48 

3,514 

14,873 

4.41 

13,321 

1981 

1980 

Number  of  Visits 
Medicaid 

173,487 

161,584 

Medicare 

78,171 

79,761 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 

7,344 

7,682 

Charges  and  miscellaneous  agencies 

74,012 

78,196 

Full  pay 

6,336 

6,744 

Part  pay 

56,301 

59,382 

Personnel  and  dependents 

19,888 

20,856 

Total 

415,539 

414,205 

Doctors  Offices 

270,645 

263,129 

Grand  Total 

686,184 

677,334 
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Gifts  to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  are  most  welcome 
and  gratefully  accepted.  Gifts  in  the 
form  of  cash,  securities,  or  property 
may  be  made  for  either  general  or 
specific  purposes  as  instructed  by  the 
donor. 


Our  staff  is  prepared  to  assist  those 
donors  with  gifts  requiring  legal  or 
financial  planning. 


Further  information  is  available  at 
the  office  below: 

C.P.M.C.  Fund,  Inc. 

100  Haven  Avenue,  Suite  29D 
New  York,  New  York  10032 
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